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SUMMARY 


It is suggested that changes in density and electrical resistance on 
cold-work may be due to the formation of microcracks. To fit the 
experimental values of Clarebrough ef al. 8104 cracks per cm? are 
needed, each 1-3 x 10-3 cm in length. 


§ 1. LyrropucTIon 


RECENTLY Clarebrough et al. (1956) have measured the change in density 
occurring when cold-worked nickel is annealed; the density increases 
mainly in two stages correlating with two stages in the release of the 
stored energy. The change at the lower temperature, which is attributed 
to vacancies disappearing, will not be discussed here. The higher 
temperature changes in density and stored energy are accompanied by 
a softening of the material, which strongly suggests that dislocations 
are involved. However, they find that the number of dislocations needed 
to give the observed change in density is greatly in excess of the number 
deduced from the stored energy; and it is also larger, by an order of 
magnitude, than the dislocation densities deduced from x-ray measure- 
ments (Williamson and Smallman 1956). For their most severely 
deformed specimen Clarebrough et al. deduce from their stored energy 
measurements a dislocation density (assuming the dislocations are 
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uniformly dispersed) of 3-1x101!cm~?; even if each edge dislocation 
produces the same dilatation as a row of vacancies—almost certainly 
an over-estimate—this number of dislocations gives a relative change 
in density of only 0-7 10-4 against an observed change of 4:5 x 107%. 

A similar situation exists with regard to the increased electrical 
resistance due to cold work ; Hunter and Nabarro (1953) have previously 
commented on this. The resistivity of a specimen of nickel, deformed 
the same amount as before, was found by Clarebrough ef al. (1955) to 
decrease by 3x 10-7 ohm em in the stage of annealing we are considering. 
According to Hunter and Nabarro a dislocation in copper causes a change 
in resistance of about 4 10-2! ohms, and, assuming that the same value 
holds for nickel, the change in resistivity with the dislocation density 
used above is 10-9ohm cm; even if a dislocation in nickel produces 
a rather larger effect than one in copper, it would still be difficult to 
account for more than a small fraction of the observed effect in this way. 

The difficulty is not resolved, but rather made worse, if the dislocations 
are in piled-up groups rather than distributed more or less uniformly 
throughout the metal. For then, to give the same stored energy, fewer 
dislocations are needed (Stroh 1953); these then lead to even smaller 
changes in density and resistivity, for these latter are effects which depend 
largely on the dislocation cores, and so on the number but not the arrange- 
ment of the dislocations. 

Thus it seems unlikely that dislocations can account for more than 
a small percentage of the observed changes in density and resistivity, 
while if vacancies are responsible for effects which anneal out at a lower 
temperature, they cannot also cause those we are now considering ; 
there remains the possibility that microcracks may have been produced 
during the deformation. This we now consider. 


§ 2, MicRocRACKS 


We shall assume that the cracks are produced from piled-up groups 
of dislocations in the manner considered by Stroh (1954, 1955). Such 
cracks will have the remote stress field of the dislocations from which 
they were formed, and as the elastic energy of this stress field provides 
the driving force for recovery, the cracks should disappear at much the 
same rate as do the dislocations during annealing ; this can be accom- 
plished by dislocations of opposite sign to those from which the cracks 
were formed combining with them. If the cracks are responsible for 
the density and resistivity changes it is understandable, then, why these 
occur at the same temperature as the material softens. We shall use 
the experimental values to estimate the number and size of the cracks. 

If a crack is formed from n dislocations each of Burgers vector b it 
will have a maximum width nb, and a stable equilibrium length 


c=n*b?G/87(1—v)y, Meee oN ae TGR 
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where G is the rigidity modulus, » Poisson’s ratio, and y the surface 
energy. The volume contained in the crack is 

AV = jinbe=n*b3G/167(1—v)y ; 
and so if there are NV cracks crossing each unit area, the observed relative 
change in density will be 

AD/D=Nnb'G/16n(1—v)y. 2 2. 2... (2) 

To find the change in the specific resistance p, consider a crack along 

the x-axis from —}c to $c, and suppose a current flows which remote 


from the crack is of unit density and parallel to the y-axis. It is easily 
seen that the current everywhere can be obtained from the conformal 


mapping 

u-w= {(xtiy)*—he7}e, 2 1... . (8) 
wu is the stream function and pv the potential. Now consider a large 
rectangle bounded by x=+X, y=+Y. If the crack were absent, the 
potential difference across the sides y= -+ Y would be 2p Y and the current 
flowing between x=-+X, 2X ; hence the rectangle would have resistance 

De Ye eats ART, | SA) 

With the crack, eqn. (3) gives the potential on the side y= Y as 

pu=pY {1+c?/8(a?+ Y?)}, 
on neglecting terms of order c4/Y*; the mean potential difference between 
the sides y=+ Y is then 


pers e ee 
Y [__vdr=2p¥ (1+ gyy %22 ) 
In the same way, the mean current flowing between x= --X is 
2X {1+ (c?/8X Y) tan-( Y/X)}, 
and so the resistance of the rectangle is now 
Woy eleewe 16). 0 8} 


Comparing (4) and (5) we see that the crack produces an apparent change 
Ap in the resistivity, where 
Ap/p=470N, 

if N=1/4X Y. This equation holds if the undisturbed current is normal 
to the crack ; if it is parallel to the crack the current will be unaffected 
by the presence of the crack and so there will be no change in the apparent 
resistivity. Then averaging over all directions, we find the mean change 
in resistivity is given by 
ApipeatON, 80) Ra's ie os Os (6) 
where c is given by eqn. (1). . 

The discussion of § 1 has indicated that almost all the change in density 
and resistivity is due to the cracks. Substituting the experimental 
values of Clarebrough et al. (1955, 1956) for heavily cold-worked nickel, 
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ie. AD/D=4-5x 10-4 and Ap/p=3-8 x 10~, in eqns. (2) and (6) we obtain 
n=330, N=8x104cm-?. Equation (1) then gives the length of the 
cracks to be c=1-310-3cm. These figures appear to be of a reasonable 
magnitude: the length of the cracks is not so large that there is any 
obvious objection to their being present, and indeed it would probably 
be difficult to detect such small cracks even if they were looked for ; 
also the value of n agrees roughly with the size of the piled-up group 
which, according to Stroh (1954), is needed to produce a crack. 

Mott (1953) has suggested that in ductile fracture a number of 
microcracks are produced, and when these weaken the material sufficiently 
a visible crack is formed. In agreement with this idea, we find that, 
on the one hand, the distance between the cracks, N~'/?=3-5x 10-3 em, 
is only a small multiple of the length of the cracks, so that these must 
be beginning to weaken the material; while, on the other hand, the 
specimens have been subjected to a large deformation, a torsional strain 
of 2-34, and so cannot be very far from fracture. 

The energy of the cracks (Stroh 1954) is 


Nn?*b2G 327e(1—v)yR 


W= Gy) 8 AD” 


where F is the distance to which the stress field of the crack extends ; 
with the values of N and n we have obtained this is 7x 10~° cals/gm. 
As the measured value of the stored energy (Clarebrough et al. 1956) 
is 0-59 cals/gm, this must be due almost entirely to the dislocations ; 
accordingly dislocation densities determined from stored energy measure- 
ments will be independent of whether or not microcracks are formed. 
In the present case, there will still be 3-1 x 101! dislocation lines per cm2, 
as given by Clarebrough et al., if the dislocations are dispersed ; or rather 
fewer if they are in piled-up groups, as they must be if the mechanism 
of crack formation we are considering is valid. 
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ABSTRACT 


The presence of small isotopic spin impurity in an excited state of a 
self-conjugate nucleus can lead to large differences in the neutron and 
proton emissions from that state. This effect might be expected to be 
exhibited clearly in reactions involving a 7’=1 excited state produced by 
E1 absorption, e.g. in a giant resonance state of a photonuclear reaction. 
The photodisintegration data for !?C do in fact suggest that the (y, p) and 
(y, 1) cross sections are more dissimilar than can be explained by penetra- 
bility considerations. From calculations based on the shell model it is 
found that, for an excited state appropriate to the giant resonance in #C, 
an isotopic spin admixture of order 1° in intensity is required to fit the 
observed ratio of total cross sections. The angular distributions are 
sensitive to the details of the excited state wave function ; however, if 
the calculated proton distribution is made to fit the observed distribution 
in the simplest way, a neutron distribution not very different from that 
for the protons is obtained. The photodisintegration of 4*O and the 
reactions !B(«, n)N and !B(«, p)!8C are also briefly considered. 


§ 1. INTRODUCTION 


THE consequences of isotopic spin conservation for nuclear reactions and 
radiative transitions have recently received considerable attention. 
Adair (1952) has discussed the restrictions imposed on heavy particle 
reactions, in particular, those involving emission and absorption of 
particles with 7’=0, such as deuterons and «-particles, for which the 
selection rule is that target and residual nuclei must have the same 
isotopic spin. The existence of selection rules for the emission and 
absorption of electric dipole radiation was first pointed out by Trainor 
(1952); Radicati (1952) and Gell-Mann and Telegdi (1953) have since 
shown that for radiation of any multipolarity, electric or magnetic, the 


+ Communicated by Professor E. W. Titterton. — ; 
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rule A7’=0,+1 obtains, with the specialization that electric dipole 
transitions between states of the same isotopic spin in self-conjugate 
nuclei are forbidden except for very small contributions from higher 
order terms in the E1 operator. These rules were used by the latter 
authors in the interpretation of gamma-ray absorption cross sections with 
emphasis on (y, «) processes in #C and 180. 

Actually nuclear forces are not completely charge independent as is 
assumed in treating the total isotopic spin as a good quantum number, if 
only because of the Coulomb interaction ; this causes states of different 
isotopic spin to be mixed and will in effect result in a partial relaxation of 
the selection rules. Radicati (1953) and MacDonald (1955, 1956) have 
investigated theoretically the ability of the Coulomb interaction to mix 
states of different isotopic spin; explicit calculations were carried out 
only for the ground states of certain light nuclei, for which small admixtures 
tothe mainly 7’—0 states were found. These results are in agreement with 
experimental evidence on relatively low-lying states obtained from studies 
of radiative transitions by Wilkinson and his collaborators (Wilkinson and 
Jones 1953 a, b, Wilkinson and Clegg 1953 a,b). It is to be expected, 
however, that the degree of mixing will be greater for highly-excited states 
since, in part, mixing will depend on the proximity of states of different 
isotopic spin; in 160, for instance, for which the first 7’—1 state is at 
12-5 Mev, Wilkinson (1953) has found an apparently large admixture 
(>3% intensity) of 7'=1 in the nominally 7'=—0 state at 13-1 Mev. 

As pointed out by Adair (1952), the amount of isotopic spin impurity 
in a given state is difficult to determine accurately from reactions involving 
7'=0 particles or from radiative transitions ; the transition probabilities 
in both cases are proportional to the squares of the isotopic spin mixing 
coefficients. If, on the other hand, one observes the emission of protons 
and neutrons from a self-conjugate nucleus in an excited state of mixed 
isotopic spin, the mixing coefficients enter linearly into the expressions 
for the transition probabilities and small mixing can lead to large differences 
in the cross sections for neutron and proton emission. In order to dis- 
tinguish this effect from that due to barrier penetration factors, the excited 
state must necessarily be well above the proton and neutron thresholds 
and hence well above the 7’'=1 threshold. 

Here we are concerned principally with proton and neutron emission 
from a self-conjugate nucleus in an excited state produced by photon 
absorption in the ground state. We are interested in the region where 
only El absorption is operative, resulting in excitation from a 7’=0 
ground state to a 7'=1 excited state ; for all other multipoles both 7’=0 
and 7'=1 excited states might be produced and, even if there were no 
isotopic spin mixing, interference between these states could cause 
different proton and neutron emissions. Now the giant resonances in 
photonuclear reactions are generally ascribed to E1 absorption and occur 
at energies well above the proton and neutron thresholds. Thus it might 
be expected that the level or levels comprising the giant resonances will 
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contain appreciable 7'=0 admixtures and so lead to different proton and 
neutron emission probabilities.+ 

It is, in fact, suggested by the available data that the (y, p) and (y, n) 
cross sections in °C are more dissimilar than can be explained by Haines 
penetrability and threshold considerations ; in the following section we 
present that evidence. In §3 we calculate under certain simplifying 
assumptions the proton and neutron emissions from an excited state 
appropriate to ™C to estimate the amount of isotopic spin mixing 
required to fit the experimental results. In § 4 we discuss other reactions 
of similar nature from which the magnitude of isotopic spin admixtures 
may be obtained. . 


§ 2. EXPERIMENTAL INFORMATION IN CARBON 


The excitation functions for #C(y, p)"B and 2C(y,n)"4C exhibit 
giant resonances in the neighbourhood of 22 Mev photon energy. The 
resonances are approximately 6 and 3-5 Mev above the proton and neutron 
thresholds, respectively. 

The most recent (y, n) total cross section data are presented in the table, 
which shows fair agreement in the location of the giant resonance and 


Properties of the Giant Resonance in ?C(y, n)4C 


Reference Half-width 
(Mev) 


Montalbetti et al. (1953) 


Nathans and Halpern (1954) 


Barber et al. (1955) 


+ This value is approximate due to the presence of the ‘ tail’ on the giant 
resonance. 


its peak value. The detailed shapes of the cross section curves are 
different as is indicated by the different half-width values ; the measure- 
ments of Barber et al. (1955) show the existence of a large ‘ tail’ on the 
giant resonance beginning at about 25 Mev and extending well above the 
threshold for meson production. 

Measurements of the differential cross section for the (y,n) process 
have also been made by several investigators but the results are rather 
divergent: using 330 mev bremsstrahlung, Terwilliger et al. (1951) 
have obtained a rough angular distribution for which the points at 38° 
and 142° are 10% lower than the value at 90°; Fabricand et al. (1955), 


+A suggestion that (y, p) and (y,n) cross sections in certain nuclei with 
7’ =} ground states might differ due to different emission probabilities for 
protons and neutrons from excited T=} and 7'=} states has been made 


previously by Morinaga (1955). 
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with 24 mev bremsstrahlung, have obtained a provisional distribution 
which has a minimum at 90°}; finally, Dixon (1955) has measured an 
angular distribution of the form o(@)=0(90) (1—0-6 cos? @), with 70 Mev 
bremsstrahlung as cident radiation. The total cross section measure- 
ments of Barber et al. indicate that at least half the neutrons arising from 
bombardment by 70 Mev bremsstrahlung are due to photon absorption in 
the vicinity of the giant resonance and hence the angular distributions 
from 24 and 70 mev bremsstrahlung might be expected to be comparable. 

A total cross section curve for the (y, p) reaction was determined by 
Halpern and Mann (1951) who found from measurements at 90° the values : 
By onx= 21-5 Mev, a half-width of 1-7 Mev and o,,,,=34 mb assuming the: 
angular distribution to be isotropic. The relatively thick targets required 
by their experimental arrangement introduced a large correction for 
target absorption ; the energy distribution of the protons has since been 
measured (Cohen et al. 1956) and allows a more accurate correction to be 
made than was possible previously. When this correction is applied and 
account is taken of the known anisotropy of the proton angular distribu- 
tion (Halpern et al. 1952) the value of o,,,, becomes 18 mb. Haslam et a/. 
(1953) have, from measurements of total nuclear absorption in carbon, 
obtained excitation functions for the (y, p) process which depend on the 
nature of their detectors. Their data show a giant resonance of half- 
width about 2 Mev, located at 21-2 Mev, and with a peak value between 
16 and 33 mb. From the nuclear emulsion data (Cohen et al., 1956) on 
the proton energy distribution it is possible under certain assumptions 
to obtain an excitation function for transitions to the ground state of 
1B which gives the peak cross section of the main resonance between 
22 and 23 Mev as 16mb. The observed energy distribution also indicates 
that transitions to the first excited state of 1B make an additional contri- 
bution of about 25% to the total peak cross section. 

The angular distribution of the protons emitted under irradiation with 
23 Mev bremsstrahlung has been determined (Halpern et al. 1952) to be 
of the form o(6)=o0(90) (1—0-6 cos? 6), apart from a small contribution 
from electric quadrupole absorption. 

In summarizing this information we note that within the experimental 
uncertainties the giant resonances of both the (y, n) and (y, p) processes 
occur at the same photon energy and are similar in half-width. Although 
the total cross section data for proton emission are inferior in accuracy to 
the neutron results, the weight of the former evidence suggests with some 
strength that the maximum (y, p) cross section is about twice as large 
as the corresponding (y,n) value. In what follows we make use only of 
the ratio of the maximum cross sections, for which we take o,/c,=2, 
and of the proton angular distribution. Since in the calculations of 


a 
+ Note added in proof—Further measurements by Fabricand et al. (1956) 
using 23 Mev bremsstrahlung indicate a (y, n) angular distribution proportional 


to (1I—0-6 cos*@)—strongly supporting the identity of the neutron and proton 
angular distributions. 
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$3 we do not consider the width of the resonance from which neutron 
and proton emission takes place, knowledge of the integrated cross sec- 
tions is unnecessary. The lack of knowledge of the neutron angular 
distribution does, however, prevent us from making as thorough a test of 
our hypothesis as is desirable. 


‘ 


§ 3. CALCULATION OF Cross SECTIONS 


We use the shell model to provide wave functions of the various states 
and express transition probabilities in terms of reduced widths. The 
accuracy of the experimental results does not merit an attempt to fit 
them exactly and it appears sufficient to use for the ground states of !1B, 
NC and C the wave functions given by the shell model in the L-S 
coupling extreme, as these make up at least 60% of the actual ground 
state wave functions (Lane 1953, Kurath 1956). The single particle 
wave functions are taken as those for an oscillator potential well and only 
states of the lowest configuration are included. Thus 

11 
Wi= Py, (1s* lp’ [43] $0,413 M): Mp=+4 for 
YP ic— V,, (1s* 1p® [44] 000.0 0.0 ) 
where the last numbers specifying the states are 7M, SLJM. 

Since the giant resonance exhausts much of the electric dipole oscillator 
strength, the matrix element of the E 1 operator between the ground state 
of ?C and the giant resonance must be large ; the wave function Y,,* 
describing the giant resonance state or states should then be approximated 
by the shell model wave function ¥,, obtained by operating with the 
E11 operator on the ground state wave function. This suggestion was 
originally put forth by Wilkinson (1955) who has attempted to explain 
the properties of giant resonances in terms of the excitation of such 
states. 

In the usual notation, the El operator is 


which, operating on Yj, gives 


~ 20 BS : 
v= J() W,o({1s*lp? [43 ]}41,1d$42}1001 11) 


4 2 Aa 
mn J(s) W,({1s*1p? [43 ]$$1,28}40}10011M) 


- W o({ 188 [3 ]440, Lp? [441 ]}41}10011M) 


ae 27 
2 4 3 
= [(@) ses f(@) car [(2) en 


where (,, C, and OC; refer to the three configurations a to all ee 
numbers except 7’. As long as the wave function ¥,,.* contains mostiy 
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the state Y,,(C,1), the giant resonance will contribute appreciably to the 
dipole sum, and as has been noted (Mann et al. 1955) the observed proton 
angular distribution may be explained. This latter arises from the fact 
that only d-wave protons may then be emitted in transitions to the ground 
state of “B and the angular distribution is uniquely o(#)=0o(90) (1—0-6 
cos?@). For these reasons we take W,,* as the state Y,,(C,1), apart 
from 7’=0 admixtures introduced by the Coulomb interaction. The 
admixtures which cause different (y, p) and (y,n) total cross sections 
are the states W,,({1s*]p’ [43 ]$41, nd$42}00SL1M), as only these can 
emit d-wave nucleons in transitions to the ground states of 1B and 'C. 
The most important contribution is expected to come from 
WP o({1s41p7 [48 ]$41,1d442}00011M)=¥,,,(C,0), which has the same zero 
order energy as Y,,(C,1) and is directly coupled to it by the Coulomb inter- 
action +. Thus we take initially 


Po" = Yap Pie(CiT) 
T=0,1 


with a/%,<1. The ground states of 4B, “C and #C are assumed to 
remain pure 7' states. 

The dimensionless reduced width amplitudes for the break up of the 
excited state of 12C into the systems 4B-+-p and “C--n, designated by the 
My, values +4 and —4 respectively, with channel spin s and relative 
orbital angular momentum /, are given by (Lane and Thomas 1956) 


O yr pst= COnSt.d (8,1)3(1, 2) Sxg(23Mp—My|T0). 
T 


The differential cross sections for the reactions #O(y, p)4B and #C(y, n)4C 
are then 
2 
oy,(9)=const. » > (Pypga) Oy pot LLM O|1M)(1 Ip M—p|1M) P51 (8) 


sMu 
or 


o4,(8)=const. P, ,,]a,-- a |?(1—0-6 cos?@), 
where Pj,,,i8 the penetration factor. On this basis, therefore, we obtain 
the observed proton angular distribution and require the neutron angular 
distribution to be the same. The ratio of the cross sections is 
2 


> 


oP ies 


op 


Xy +X 
Hy — Xo 


where the factor 1-3 arises from the different proton and neutron penetra- 
bilities and is not strongly dependent on the value of the channel radius. 
Thisratiois 2 for «/x;=0-11,i.e. for about 1% intensity of the state Y,,(C',0) 
a = a 


+ It should be noted that only wave functions which are orthogonal to 


20 4 
J (8) ¥.10,0—](4) ¥.40.0)-] (3) ¥12(C30) 


are admissible shell model wave functions, since all others contain in part 
excited states of the relative motion of the centre of mass and the well centre 
(Elliott and Skyrme 1955); thus ¥,,(C,0) can form at most 2 of the total 
7T—0 admixture intensity. a 
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in Y,.*. This result is not appreciably affected by replacing the Id 
particle in Y,,(C,0) by a 2d, 3d,....particle. 7—0 admixtures with S, 
L+0, 1 are less effective in producing different proton and neutron cross 
sections and can be neglected. The requirement of identical neutron and 
proton angular distributions is the result of our choice of wave functions. 
Different angular distributions can be obtained if Y.* contains states, 
such as Y,,(C',7'), which can emit s-wave nucleons. In order to fit the 
observed proton angular distribution, it must then be assumed either that 
¥,,* contains very little of these states or that the phase relationship 
between s- and d-wave emission is such as to give the experimental 
distribution. This latter is possible for large amounts of s-wave emis- 
sion, up to an s-wave contribution to the total cross section of 8 times the 
d-wave contribution, but it does not seem profitable to discuss this 
alternative in detail until forced to do so by the experimental results. 

Difficulties with the procedure of calculating reduced widths from shell 
model wave functions have been pointed out by Lane and Thomas 
(1956) and a more realistic approach may be to replace the reduced widths 
in the formula for the cross section by matrix elements of the interaction 
between the emitted nucleon and the remaining nucleus. This allows 
both s- and d-wave nucleons to be emitted from the configuration C,, 
and corresponds to some extent to the result of the reduced width calcula- 
tion when configuration mixing is introduced. 

We have calculated the matrix elements assuming that the interaction 
between the emitted nucleon and each of the remaining nucleons is a two- 
particle central interaction of Yukawa shape and Rosenfeld exchange 
character. The calculation is simplest using the Talmi method (Talmi 
1952) with the radial wave functions for the emitted nucleon taken to be 
2s or 1d for J=0, 2 respectively, and with the relative amplitudes given by 
the ratio of the Coulomb radial wave functions for s- and d-waves at the 
surface of the nucleus. For the same excited state wave function, 


Yio = Yaris (Car), 
T 


as before, the matrix elements are such that d-wave emission is still 
favoured, and the results for the angular distributions are much the same 
as those obtained from the reduced width calculations with an excited 
state containing a small admixture of the C, configuration. The main 
difference is that the matrix elements for 7/0 states are larger, by factors 
of order 5, than those for 7'=1 states which increases the effect of the 
isotopic spin admixture coefficient on the cross sections so that o,/o,=2 
is satisfied with «/a,=—0-03. : . . 
The interesting feature of these calculations is that an isotopic spin 
admixture in the excited state of order 1%, in intensity can cause the 
ratio of the proton and neutron total cross sections to be quite different 
from unity. As might be expected, the angular distributions are sensitive 
to the details of the excited state wave function ; however, if the caleu- 
lated proton distribution is made to fit the observed distribution in the 
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simplest way, a neutron distribution not very different from the proton 
distribution is obtained. 

It was assumed above that no isotopic spin impurities were present in 
the nuclear ground states. If, however, the ground state of C contains 
T'=1 impurities, E1 absorption can lead to the excitation of both 7=0 
and 7'=1 states which might then interfere to produce differences in 
neutron and proton emission. MacDonald (1956) has calculated an upper 
limit of 0-2° intensity for the 71 admixture to the ground state of 
12() which appears to be too small to explain completely the observed 
difference in the (y, p) and (y, n) cross sections. 7’=% impurities in the 
ground states of 4B and 1C will also contribute to different cross sections. 
in the same manner as 7’—0 impurities in the excited state of ?C. The 
presence of these impurities makes uncertain our estimate of the mixing 
in the excited state. 

It is worth mentioning that the measured proton angular distribution 
(Halpern et al. 1952) shows that E 2 absorption is contributing to the cross 
section in the neighbourhood of the giant resonance. E2 absorption will 
produce 7'=0 states, which can interfere with the 7'=1 states produced. 
by E1 absorption to give different (y, p) and y,n) cross sections. The 
difference is, however, only in the angular distributions, because the inter- 
ference term vanishes upon integration over all angles. 


§4. OTHER REACTIONS 


There are, unfortunately, few experimental results apart from those on 
the photodisintegration of carbon which permit a quantitative test of our 
hypothesis. The photodisintegration of *He apparently does not proceed 
through an excited state (Flowers and Mandl 1951, Gunn and Irving 
1951) ; any difference between proton and neutron emissions must there- 
fore be explained by a mechanism different from that described above. 
The data indicate that the proton total cross section (Fuller 1954, Perry 
and Bame 1955) is slightly larger than that for neutrons (Ferguson et 
al. 1954), but the difference could be due to penetrability factors and 
experimental uncertainties. The only other light self-conjugate nucleus 
for which photodisintegration cross section data are available is 160. 
At the peak of the giant resonance the (y, p) cross section for transitions 
to the ground state of 1°N is about 10 mb (Stephens e¢ al. 1955). Tran- 
sitions to the first excited state of °N are observed to be about as frequent 
as those to the ground state which suggests, on the basis of penetrability 
considerations, that roughly 3 of the observed (y,n) transitions are to 
the ground state of '°O. From these values the ratio of proton and neutron 
reduced widths is found to be close to unity. 

Alternative methods of producing suitable highly excited states of self- 
conjugate nuclei would be by deuteron or «-particle bombardment. 
It seems, however, that even for low energy deuterons, the stripping 
contributions to the (d, p) and (d, n) cross sections will in general mask the 
compound nucleus features which are of interest here (see e.g. Bonner et 
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al. 1956). The («, p) and («, n) reactions have suitable Q values for the 
target nucleus B; these reactions have been studied and it has been 
suggested that the observed difference in proton and neutron emission 
from the 12-69 mev state of 14N leading to the ground states of #3C and 
ISN is possibly due to isotopic spin mixing in the excited states (Shire and 
Edge 1955). The angular distributions of the emitted protons and 
neutrons are consistent with the assumption that this state is 3-, emitting 
only d-wave nucleons in the ground state transitions, which implies a 
definite channel spin of the final system. Under these conditions, the 
ratio of neutron and proton reduced widths may be obtained without 
specifying the states in detail and is 


Yp Ko + Oy 


where «) and «, are the coefficients of the relevant 7'=0 and 7’=1 parts 
of the excited state wave function, assumed to differ only in their 7’ 
values. The observed ratio of 5-7 requires «,/%,——0-41, but in view of 
the small absolute magnitudes of these nucleon reduced widths this value 
cannot be taken to indicate tne total 7=1 impurity in the 12-69 Mev 
state of 14N. 
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ABSTRACT 


The stored energy was measured by a calorimetric method. The 
measured value of 3-6 cal/g and the manner of its release suggests that a 
wide range of deformations is present, both the maximum and average 
deformations being considerably greater than those present in heavily 
deformed solid specimens of nickel. 

The diffraction patterns, measured with a Geiger counter spectro- 
meter, show that during annealing there is no change in the background 
intensity. The integrated intensities of the high angle lines remain 
constant and small changes in the low angle lines are attributed to changes 
in extinction. Only small changes occur in the tails of the lines at tem- 
peratures of annealing up to 400°c. No evidence has been found for 
stacking faults or changes in lattice parameter. The diffraction profiles 
are analysed by a number of methods, the broadening in each case being 
attributed partly to strain and partly to small particle size. 

The results indicate two stages in the relief of strain. The first occurs 
mainly in the less severely deformed regions without increase in the 
‘apparent particle size’ and is attributed to recovery. In the second, 
all the remaining strain is relieved by recrystallization with an increase 
in the ‘ apparent particle size ’. 

For the deformed powder the ‘ apparent particle size ’ is in the range 
350-2300 A and the energies derived from the analyses range from 0-02— 
1-5 cal/g. The discrepancy between the calculated values of energy and 
the value obtained experimentally is discussed in terms of the distribution 


of strain within the crystal. 


§ 1. IyTRODUCTION 
Recent work by Clarebrough et al. (1955, 1956) has shown that the energy 
stored in deformed nickel is released in at least two stages during annealing 
and that there are corresponding changes in electrical (resistivity, density 
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and hardness. Wilson and Thomassen (1934) investigated the x-ray line 
breadth, electrical resistivity, hardness and magnetic induction for a 
number of deformed metals after annealing at various temperatures. In 
particular, they found that, for nickel, the recovery of line breadth occur- 
red in two stages. 

In view of the recent advances in the measurement (Warren and 
Averbach 1949, Hall and Williamson 1951) and interpretation (Hall 1949, 
Warren and Averbach 1950, 1952, Williamson and Smallman 1954) of 
x-ray diffraction patterns, it seemed desirable to correlate the measure- 
ments of Clarebrough et al. with changes in the x-ray diffraction pattern 
during annealing. As the first stage in this programme, the energy 
stored in deformed nickel powder has been measured and the X-ray 
diffraction patterns of the same powder determined with a Geiger counter 
spectrometer after various stages of annealing. 

From the measured diffraction patterns the effect of annealing tem- 
perature on the integrated intensity of the lines, on the background level 
and on the position of the lines has been investigated. The line shapes 
have been analysed by a number of methods (Hall, 1949 Warren and 
Averbach 1950, 1952, Williamson and Smallman 1954), the broadening in 
each case being attributed partly to strain and partly to small particle 
size. Values of lattice strain and ‘apparent particle size’ have been 
calculated and these are considered in relation to the measured stored 
energy and the manner of its release during heating. 

Some preliminary results of this work have already been published 
(Michell 1956). 


§ 2. PREPARATION OF NICKEL PowDER 


The powder was prepared from a bar of nickel of commercial 
purity (99-6 Ni), taken from batch K as used by Clarebrough ef al. 
(1955). 

Since a considerable quantity of powder was required for the measure- 
ments of stored energy, this was prepared by surface grinding. Cuts of 
one-thousandth of an inch were taken from the nickel bar with an alumin- 
ium oxide wheel under a copious flow of coolant. The powder was collec- 
ted, washed with water and then separated from the debris of the wheel 
by means of a magnet. This operation was repeated several times. The 
powder was then washed with acetone and again with benzene and, after 
drying and demagnetizing, sieved through a 350 mesh screen. A further 
magnetic separation was then carried out on the powder which had passed 
through the screen. After demagnetizing, the powder was stored on ice 
until required. 

Microscopic examination of a number of samples of the powder revealed 
only a few fragments from the grinding wheel and these were attached to 
the individual chips of the nickel powder. In addition, chemical analysis 
showed that the total content of non-metallic inclusions was less than 
01%, 
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§3. StorED ENERGY MrasurEMENTS 


The energy stored in the nickel powder during deformation was deter- 
mined by measuring the difference between the power required to heat a 
container of deformed nickel powder and that to heat a contained of 
annealed nickel powder from room temperature to approximately 750°c 
at 6°c/min. The calorimeter used and the procedure adopted in making 
the measurements were as described by Clarebrough e¢ al. (1952), 

Cylindrical copper containers, as shown in fig. 1, were used to hold the 
powder in order to ensure good heat transfer between the central heating 
element, the nickel powder and the thermocouple block which is attached 
to the top of the container. The weights of the individual components of 
the containers were matched to within 2mg and when assembled, the 
containers each weighed 65-2 g and held approximately 22 g of nickel 


Section of a container used to hold the powder for the measurements of stored 
energy. 


powder. The containers were annealed in vacuo at 500°c before filling 
with powder. The powder was pressed into the containers with a mandrel 
under a pressure of 8000 lb/in?. This pressure was the highest that could 
be used without causing appreciable changes in the outside diameters of 
the containers. The reference specimen for the measurment of stored 
energy was prepared by annealing a container of deformed powder in 
vacuo at 800°C. 

The results are shown in fig. 2 where curve (1) represents the measured 
power difference plotted against temperature (or time) and curve (2) 
represents the amount of stored energy remaining in the specimen at any 
temperature (or time) during the heating. 

The following experiment was carried out to determine whether differ- 
ences in the amounts of sintering in a freshly pressed container of powder 


C2 
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and a container of powder annealed after pressing would effect signi- 
ficantly the measured power difference. A container was packed with 
annealed powder and a second container was packed with deformed 
powder and then annealed. No significant difference in power was re- 
quired to heat these two specimens from room temperature to 750°C. 


§ 4, MEASUREMENTS OF THE X-RAY DIFFRACTION PATTERN 
4.1. Hxperimental Method 

The x-ray diffraction patterns were measured with a Geiger counter 
spectrometer using monochromatic CuK« radiation obtained by reflection 
from a curved crystal of lithium fluoride. The source of radiation was a 
Norelco sealed-off x-ray tube operating with a full-wave rectified, un- 
filtered, high tension supply. Separate electronic stabilizers maintained 
the peak voltage input to the x-ray tube at 35 kv and the tube current at 
20 ma throughout the measurements. 


Fig. 2 
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Release of energy from deformed nickel during annealing as a function of 
temperature. 
(1) Rate of release of energy from 22-2 g of deformed nickel powder. 
(2) Stored energy remaining in the powder. 
(3) Rate of release. of energy from solid nickel deformed almost to 
fracture in torsion. Scale adjusted to refer to ‘a specimen’ of 22-2 g. 


The axis of the spectrometer was horizontal and the divergence of the 
x-ray beam from the focus of the monochromator was limited to 2° in the 
vertical direction. Soller slits were used to limit the divergence of the 
beam to 1° in the horizontal direction. All the measurements were made 
with a slit, 0-005 in. wide, in front of the Geiger counter. This slit sub- 
tended an angle of approximately 0-06° at the centre of the spectrometer. 
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To prepare the specimens of powder for the diffraction work, a holder 
was attached face downwards to a lapped steel plate and the powder was 
pressed into the holder from the back with a mandrel at the same pressure 
as that used in the preparation of the stored energy specimens, i.e. 
8000 Ib/in?. This holder was then mounted on the spectrometer and. 
adjusted, with the aid of a microscope, to lie on the axis of the spectro- 
meter. During all the measurements the holder was rotated in its own 
plane by a small non-synchronous electrie motor. 

The diffraction patterns for the powder after heating to various tempera- 
tures were measured at room temperature over the angular range of 30° 
to 130° in 26 on the side of the beam which increased the «,, «5 separation. 
The line shapes were recorded manually and measurements were made of 
the diffracted intensity, at intervals in 20 varying from 0:5° in the back- 
ground to 0-01° in the lines, using an electronic scaling unit and an electro- 
mechanical register. The total time spent on each pattern was approxi- 
mately 45 hours spread over four days, all interruptions in the counting 
being made in the background region. Since the methods of analysis 
developed by Warren and Averbach (1950, 1952) require the measurement 
of more than one order of reflection from a given set of planes propor- 
tionally more time was spent on the measurement of the 111, 222, 200 and 
400 lines than on the measurement of the 220 and 311 lines. The counting 
time was controlled by a monitor based on that described by Hargreaves 
et al. (1952). With this device, monitoring is carried out on the whole of 
the mcident x-ray beam and counting of pulses from the Geiger counter 
occurs during the time taken for a predetermined number of x-ray quanta 
to fall on the specimen. In the present case the time of one counting 
interval was adjusted to be approximately one minute, while the number 
of intervals spent on individual points varied from five in the background 
regions to one on the more intense lines. 

The diffraction pattern for the deformed powder was measured first. 
The powder and holder, with a thermocouple attached, were then placed 
in a silica tube and heated in vacuo at a rate of 6°c/min. On reaching 
110°c the silica tube was quickly withdrawn from the furnace and cooled 
rapidly with water to room temperature. The diffraction pattern was 
then remeasured. The specimen was replaced in the silica tube and 
heated in vacuo as rapidly as possible to 110°c and then at 6°c/min to 
190°c. It was then withdrawn, cooled as before and the diffraction 
pattern measured. This process was repeated for a number of tempera- 
tures up to 870°c. Finally, the specimen was heated to 870°C, held at 
this temperature for 45 minutes, cooled and the diffraction pattern 
measured. In this way eleven complete diffraction patterns were meas 
sured for the specimen heated to temperatures between aoe and. 870°c. 
X-ray photographs made of the specimen annealed at 870°C showed no 
sign of spottiness. Preliminary experiments indicated that there is no 
significant difference between the shape of a line obtained from a specimen 
annealed in stages as above to 370°c and that obtained from a specimen 
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annealed at 6°c/min from room temperature to 370°c. Thus, no serious 
error should be introduced if the diffraction patterns obtained in this 
manner are correlated directly with the stored energy measurements. 

Before and after each diffraction pattern was measured, the peaks of 
the 111 and 331 lines of an annealed nickel reference specimen were 
scanned so that corrections could be applied for changes in sensitivity of 
the spectrometer. However, no significant drift occurred over the eleven 
weeks required to make the measurements, although the standard de- 
viation of the observed peaks was 1:5°%. Therefore, no corrections have 
been made for this effect. 

Frequent checks were made of the background level of the counter 
with a lead stop inserted in the monochromatic beam. This background 
remained constant at 45 counts/min and a correction for this has been 
applied to all measured intensities. 


Fig. 3 
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Corrected x-ray intensities at 65° and 110° in 26 as functions of the temperature 
of annealing. 


The time of counting for each interval of the monitor was recorded and 
corrections for the dead time of the counter (600 4 sec) and the wave 
shape of the x-ray output from the monochromator have been applied to 
all measurements. 


4.2. Results 
4.2.1. Background level 


In order to determine the background levels of the x-ray diffraction 
patterns, the corrected intensities for each of the eleven diffraction 
patterns were plotted on an extended intensity scale and a compressed 
angular scale to accentuate any change in background level (Hall and 
Williamson 1951). These plots show that the tails of the lines obtained 
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from the deformed powder extend for several degrees and in some cases 
overlap those from adjoining lines. However, at approximately 65° and 
110° in 20 there appeared to be no overlapping of the tails of adjoining 
lines. Furthermore, as shown in fig. 3, the intensity at each of these 
angles is equal within the experimental error and effectively independent 
of the temperature of annealing. Therefore the intensity at these angles 
has been taken as the background level. 


4.2.2. Shape of the diffracton lines 


The line shapes have been plotted from the corrected intensity figures 
with the background levels drawn in at the values given in fig. 3. In- 
spection of these line shapes shows that very little change occurs in the 
tails of the lines below 400°c, although the peak heights increase with 
increase in temperature. As the temperature of annealing is increased 
above 400°c there is a marked decrease in the tails of the lines accom- 
panied by a further but more rapid increase in the peak heights. Detailed 
analyses of these changes are given in § 5. 


Fig. 4 
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Integrated intensities of the 111, 200, 222, and 400 reflections, relative to the 
integrated intensities from the deformed powder, as functions of the 
temperature of annealing. 


4.2.3. Integrated intensities of the lines 

The areas of the lines above the background levels were computed 
using the trapezoidal rule. Where possible the measured values of inten- 
sity, after correction, were used directly in the calculations, but ee 
overlapping of adjoining lines occurred the ordinates were determined y 
graphical separation. Figure 4 shows the es pos eeepc fy) 
annealing, of the integrated intensities of the 111, 200, 222 and 400 lines. 
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The 220 and 311 lines are not considered since the time spent on the 
measurement of these lines was insufficient to give an accuracy which 
would allow definite conclusions to be drawn regarding the integrated 
intensity. 


4.2.4. Positions of the maxima of the diffraction lines 

The «, and «, components of the measured line shapes were resolved 
graphically using the method of Rachinger (1948) and a mechanical aid, 
details of which will be published elsewhere. 

Paterson (1952) has shown that the presence of stacking faults should 
decrease the separation between the 111 and 200 lines and increase the 
separation between the 222 and 400 lines. The changes in separation 
found in the present work were less than the experimental error of 0-01° 
and thus not significant. 

During the annealing experiments changes of approximately 0-02° in 
26 were observed in the angular positions of the maxima of the resolved 
peaks. In order to see whether these changes were due to changes in 
lattice parameter during annealing the following experiments were 
carried out. Equal weights of deformed nickel powder and annealed 
aluminium powder were pressed into a holder at 1600 lb/in? and a few 
drops of a 5° solution of Canada balsam in xylol added to act as a binder. 
The 331 lines of the nickel and of the aluminium were measured with the 
spectrometer. Using the same holder a new specimen was then prepared 
from equal weights of annealed nickel powder and annealed aluminium 
powder and the two line shapes again measured. Three such experiments 
were made, new specimens being pressed foreach measurement. Relative 
to the position of the 331 reflection for aluminium, the position of the 
resolved «, peaks for the annealed and deformed nickel powder agreed in 
all cases within the experimental error of 0-01° in 26. Thus, there is no 
significant change in lattice parameter during annealing and the small 
variations in line positions must be attributed to experimental errors 
resulting from removing, annealing and replacing the same specimen a 
number of times. 


; 5. ANALYSIS OF THE DirrRacTion PATTERNS 
The resolved «, lines were investigated by the method of Hall (1949) 
based on integral line breadths, the Fourier method of Warren and 
Averbach (1950, 1952) and its variant proposed by Williamson and 
Smallman (1954). In all cases the change in line shape has been attri- 
buted partly to lattice strain and partly to small ‘ apparent particle size ’, 


5.1. Integral Line Breadths 
Hall (1949) has suggested that 8, the integral line breadth corrected for 
instrumental broadening, is given by 


2o,y sin 8 


n 
6 cos 0= - 
a Fix 
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where @ is the Bragg angle, \ is the wavelength of the x-rays, ¢ is the 
particle size, H;,, is Young’s modulus in the <Akl> direction and Fay IS 
a “mean stress function ’. 

Integral breadths have been calculated for all the measured lines and, 
as the resolved line shapes were approximately Cauchy profiles, corrected 
for instrumental broadening by subtracting the breadth of the corres- 
ponding lines for the fully annealed specimen (Wood and Rachinger 1949). 
For each diffraction pattern, 8 cos@ was plotted against sin 6/H,,, and 
straight lines fitted by the method of least squares. The results are 
shown in fig. 5 while the resulting values of ‘ apparent particle size’ and 
“mean stress function’ are shown in fig. 6 as functions of annealing 
temperature. 
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Plot of B cos @ against sin 6/£7,, for various temperatures of annealing. 


Tf it is assumed that the stress distribution function is Gaussian, then 
Orms.=Cay/ 27 and approximate values of stored energy, V, can be 
computed from the equation 

V= 307. ne,/2H 
where EH is the mean value of Young’s modulus. 
as a function of temperature in fig. 6. 


Values of V are plotted 


5.2. Fourier Analysis of the Line Profiles 


Warren and Averbach (1950, 1952) have developed a method of investi- 


separating the effects of lattice strain and ‘ apparent particle 


ting and 
She, e line profiles. For 


size’ by considering the Fourier components of th 
cubic crystals a set of orthogonal axes can be chosen to express any 
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reflection in the form (00/). In general, when the two effects are present 
simultaneously, the measured Fourier coefficients A,,(/) for such a re- 
flection are given by 

A (= 45 : A,P()) 


where A,? is the particle size coefficient and A,” (J) is the distortion 


Fig. 6 
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coefficient. The two effects can be separated by measuring several orders 
of reflection from the one set of planes, since the distortion coefficient 
depends on the order of the reflection while the particle size coefficient 
does not. 

The Fourier coefficients for the low angle halves of the resolved «, 
components of the 111, 222, 200 and 400 line profiles have been computed, 
using Lipson—Beevers strips, and corrected for instrumentai broadening 
by the method of Stokes (1948). The results are shown in fig. 7, where 
the abscissa is L, the distance in the crystal along a normal to the re- 
flecting planes. 

Warren and Averbach (1950) assume that the distribution of strain in 
the crystal is Gaussian, while Williamson and Smallman (1954) suggest 
that the distribution may equally well follow a Cauchy function. In the 
present experiments the derived coefficients have been interpreted for 
each of these distributions of strain, 


5.2.1. Gaussian strain distribution 


Using the method of Warren and Averbach the derived coefficients of 
the 111 and 222 and the 200 and 400 reflections were analysed to give 
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Fourier coefficients A, (/) for a number of reflections from nickel powder after 
heating to various temperatures at 6°c/min. The coefficients are cor- 
rected for instrumental broadening and plotted against a distance, L, 

in the lattice. The reflections are (a) 111, (b) 222, (c) 200 and (d) 400. 


values of ‘apparent particle size’ and root mean square strain for the 
nickel powder when annealed to various temperatures up to 870°C, 
Approximate values of stored energy, V, corresponding to these strains 
were calculated from the equation 

V =3He?/2(1+ 2v?), 
where v is Poisson’s ratio and ¢ is the root mean square strain. The 
results are shown in fig. 8. 
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5.2.2. Cauchy strain distribution 

The method of Williamson and Smallman was applied to the derived 
coefficients of the 111 and 222 reflections and in all cases, except for the 
powder in the fully deformed state, real values of * apparent particle size ’ 
and integral strain breadth ¢ were obtained. Finite values of root mean 
square strain can be obtained only if the distribution is truncated at a 
finite value of strain, C say. In this case 2=2Cé/7*. Williamson and 
Smallman suggest that the maximum reasonable value for C is the strain 
at which Hooke’s law becomes invalid. Following these authors, this 
strain has been taken as 0-2 and values of root mean square strain cal- 
culated from the integral strain breadths. 
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The values of ‘ apparent particle size ’, strain and the derived values 
of stored energy are plotted against temperature in fig. 9(a). 

For the 200 and 400 reflections, real values of ‘ apparent particle size ’ 
could be obtained only at a few temperatures. These values, together 
with the strain and stored energy, are plotted against temperature in 
fig. 96(b). Also shown in fig. 9(6) are root mean square strains and 
energies derived from the coefficients of the 200 line without correction 
for the effect of small particle size. 


§ 6. DiscussIon 
6.1. Stored Energy 
The stored energy results can be interpreted readily by reference to 
the results of Clarebrough et al. (1955) on the energy stored in solid 
specimens of nickel. A typical curve obtained by them for the release 
of energy from nickel, of identical composition to that used in the present 
work, after deformation almost to fracture in torsion is shown by curve 
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(3) in fig. 2. However, before comparing this curve with the corres- 
ponding results for the powder, curve (1), the effect of surface energy 


must be considered since the powder has a vastly greater surface area 
than the solid. 
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Results of the Fourier analysis (Cauchy distribution of strain). ‘ Apparent 
particle size’, t, root mean square strain, <, and stored energy, V, as 
functions of the temperature (a) for the 111 and 222 reflections and (b) 
for the 200 and 400 reflections. Also shown in (5) are root mean square 
strain, eg, and stored energy, Vy, derived from the coefficients of the 
200 line without correction for the effects of particle size. 


The powder used had been passed through a sieve having apertures of 
about 35u. If we assume that the surface energy is 1750 erg/cm? (Taylor 
(1954) and that the chips are spheres of diameter 35, the total surface 
energy is 0-004 cal/g. At best, this estimate will only be correct in order 
of magnitude since the chips are, in fact, long and fibrous rather than 
spherical and their dimensions vary over wide ranges. However, 0-1 cal/g 
should be a generous estimate for the total surface energy of the powder 
in the deformed state and only a part of this will be released during 
annealing. That the amount of surface energy released on annealing is, 
in fact, less than 0-1 cal/g is shown by the experimental result that the 
energy required to heat the container of powder pressed after annealing 
was effectively equal to that required to heat the container of powder 
annealed after pressing. This result shows also that no significant amount 
of stored energy is introduced into the powder by the pressing process. 
Since the total amount of energy released from the powder is 3-6 cal/g, a 
change in surface energy even as large as 0-1 cal/g can be neglected when 
comparing the shapes of curves (1) and (3). In comparing the total 
energy stored, after allowing for the surface energy, at least 3:5 cal/g is 
stored in the bulk of the powder by the deformation whereas only 0-8 cal/g 
is stored in a solid specimen deformed almost to fracture in torsion. 

In the work on solid nickel, the curve showing the release of energy has 
been divided into various regions, as shown in fig. 2. The release of 
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energy in the a’ region is attributed to the disappearance of vacancies, 
that in the a”+B region to recovery and that in region C’ to recrystal- 
lization. For the nickel powder, only two stages in the release of energy 
are apparent, the first stage extending up to about 270°C and the second 
stage from 270°c to 750°c. The second stage covers such a large range 
of temperature that it masks any intermediate stage, corresponding to 
region B, which may be present. 

It seems reasonable to associate the region a’, for the powder specimen 
with the region a’ for the solid specimen, i.e. to attribute the energy 
represented by a’, to the disappearance of vacancies. The value of 
0-14 cal/g for this energy is very close to the values (approximately 
0-1 cal/g) found for the region a’ in the solid specimens and this confirms 
the observation of Clarebrough e¢ al. that the stored energy associated 
with vacancies, and hence presumably the concentration of vacancies in 
heavily deformed metal, is not significantly affected by the amount of 
deformation. ; 

The remainder of the energy, about 3-4 cal/g, must be stored as strains 
in the lattice caused chiefly by dislocations or arrays of dislocations and 
these strains must be relieved by recovery and recrystallization processes. 
The shapes of the curves in fig. 2 do not allow us to draw a sharp distine- 
tion between the recovery and recrystallization stages and the two stages 
presumably overlap considerably. However, by consideration of the 
results for solid specimens (Clarebrough et al. 1955), it seems reasonable 
to attribute most of the energy released below about 300°c to recovery 
and most of that released above about 400°c to recrystallization. The 
low temperature at which recrystallization appears to commence suggests 
that the maximum deformation present in the powder is greater than 
that present in solid specimens deformed almost to fracture, while the 
large range of temperature over which recrystallization occurs indicates 
that a wide range of deformations is present. Further, the release of 
3-4 cal/g of energy by recovery and recrystallization processes in the 
powder, compared with the release of 0-7 cal/g by the same processes in 
solid specimens, shows that the average deformation in the powder is 
considerably higher than in solid specimens deformed almost to fracture. 


6.2, X-ray Measurements 


The most important features of the x-ray diffraction patterns and the 
analyses can now be summarized. 


(1) The background intensity remains constant within +1 count/min 
during annealing and no significant difference in the levels at 65° and 110° 
in 26 is obtained. 

(2) The integrated intensities of the 222 and 400 lines remain constant, 
within the experimental error, while those of the 111 and 200 decrease by 
about 7% over the temperature range 400°c to 870°c. These small 
decreases in intensity of the low angle lines are probably due to an increase 
in extinction resulting from an increase in both particle size and crystal 
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perfection. In the discussion which follows, it will be assumed that the 
integrated intensity of every line would remain constant if there were no 
change in extinction. 

(3) The ‘tails’ of all the diffraction lines change only slightly below 
400°c, although the peak intensities of the lines increase appreciably. 

(4) The three methods of analysing the x-ray data give qualitatively 
similar results, i.e. the lattice strains decrease without change in‘ apparent 
particle size ’ on annealing to 400°c, while a further decrease in lattice 
strain accompanied by an increase in ‘ apparent particle size’ occurs on 
annealing to 870°c. 

(5) The numerical values for ‘apparent particle size’, lattice strain 
and stored energy depend markedly on the method of analysis. For the 
‘apparent particle size’ of the deformed powder, the line broadening 
analysis gives 2300 A, while the Fourier methods give 350-1200 A. The 
true value probably lies in the latter range since the Fourier analyses use 
more information and furthermore the line broadening analysis can over- 
estimate the “ apparent particle size ’ by a factor of up to 7 (Williamson 
and Hall 1953). For the lattice strains, too, the variation is considerable 
and this is particularly evident when comparing the calculated values of 
stored energy which range from 0-02 cal/g for the line broadening analysis 
to 0-4—-1-4 cal/g for the Fourier analyses. However, in every case the 
calculated value of stored energy is less than the measured value of 3-6 cal/g. 

(6) The measurements of line positions provide no evidence for the 
existence of stacking faults or for changes in lattice parameter on annealing. 


6.3. Interpretation 

It is possible to draw conclusions concerning the manner in which the 
strains of various magnitudes, present in the deformed metal, decrease 
during annealing. Observations (1) and (2) of §6.2 show that the same 
volume of material is diffracting into the lines in the deformed as in the 
annealed state. This means that, in the deformed state, even the most 
severely strained metal diffracts into the observed lines. Now the 
broadening due to particle size, even for particles of 400 A, is insufficient 
to produce tails on diffraction lines as extensive as those measured in the 
present experiments for specimens annealed below 400°C. In fact, for 
the high angle lines at least, the broadening due to strain 1s comparable 
to or greater than that due to particle size. Therefore, the tails of the 
measured lines must be influenced mainly by strains corresponding to the 
tails of the strain distribution function and by the broadening due to 
particle size, since the diffraction profiles due to the two effects together 
are obtained by the use of a folding process on the profiles which would 
have been obtained if the effects had been present separately Stokes (1948). 
Consequently, as the ‘ apparent particle size is constant and the tails are 
almost unchanged on annealing below 400°o, the tails of the strain 
distribution function can change only slightly below this temperature. 
Since these tails represent the most heavily distorted regions, 1t seems 
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that the strain in these regions changes very little on annealing below 
400°c. Conversely, the observed sharpening of the central portions of 
the lines indicates that there is a release of strain in the less severely 
distorted regions below 400°c. The measurements of stored energy, 
together with the detailed analyses of the line profiles, indicate that 
recovery occurs below 400°c with relief of strain but without appreciable 
recrystallization. Thus, this recovery appears to be due primarily to 
relief of strain in the less severely deformed regions, without increase in 
‘apparent particle size ’. 

It is interesting to compare this interpretation with the model proposed 
by Gay et al. (1954). These authors suggest that a deformed metal 
consists of particles of comparatively low strain separated by boundary 
regions of greater distortion, the volumes occupied by the two regions 
being of comparable magnitude. Recovery is ascribed to a relief of the 
strain within the particles unaccompanied by any change in their size, 
while recrystallization corresponds to an increase in particle size and a 
relief of virtually all the remaining strain. On this basis the heavily 
distorted regions referred to here would correspond to the boundary 
regions of Gay et al. and the less heavily deformed regions to their 
particles. 

The conclusions reached in the present work, for recovery below 400°c, 
are parallel to those of Gay et al. Further, the detailed analyses show 
that the more rapid, and eventually complete, relief of strain which takes 
place at higher temperatures is accompanied by an increase in * apparent 
particle size ’ and is probably to be identified with recrystallization. 

The disagreement between the measured and the calculated energies 
is disappointing but may well be ascribed to a lack of exact correspond- 
ence between the actual strain distribution and the function chosen. 
The importance of this choice is clearly demonstrated by the difference 
between the value of about 0-4 cal/g calculated on the basis of the 
Gaussian distribution and that of about 1-4 cal/g on the basis of a trun- 
cated Cauchy distribution. One inadequacy of both these distributions 
is that they involve only one parameter to specify the breadths of the 
distribution, whereas the experimental results show considerable changes 
in the central parts of the diffraction curves with only very small changes 
in the tails, indicating that more than one parameter is needed. Further- 
more, the Gay et al. model implies that the boundary regions behave 
differently from the particles and it seems logical to postulate the exist- 
ence of distinct strain distribution functions for each of these. The total 
distribution functions would then be a weighted sum of the individual 
functions. A simple case is illustrated in fig. 10 where curve (a) refers to 
strain within the particles, (6) to strain in the boundaries and (c) to the 
overall strain in the whole crystal. The effect of annealing at a low 
temperature is to decrease the breadth of (a) and leave (b) virtually 
unaltered. Thus, the tails of the strain distribution function and hence 
of the diffraction line remain virtually unaltered. 
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A possible distribution of strain for a deformed metal. Curve (a) represents 
the distribution of strain within the particles, (b) the distribution within 
the boundary regions and (c) is the overall distribution of strain in the 
whole crystal. 


Such a case is not readily amenable to quantitative interpretation but 
it does seem reasonable to hope that if the true strain distribution 
function were known then the calculated stored energy would agree more 
closely with the measured value. 
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ABSTRACT 


It is shown that care must be taken in the application of the principle 
of interchange of stabilities, particularly to problems in which the wave 
number-growth rate relation contains transcendental functions. Parti- 


cular application is made to recently studied problems of hydromagnetic 
stability. 


§ 1. 
STABILITY problems in hydrodynamics are often reducible to the solution 
of a relation between a growth rate (iw) and a wave number (k), of the 
form 
F(wk)=0. 

In many such problems it is impossible to obtain or solve this relation 
exactly for all wave numbers. However it is often possible to solve the 
restricted problem of finding all wave numbers at which w=0 is a possible 
solution. In the simplest cases the wave numbers are then divided into 
regions of stability or instability, and the character of the equilibrium for 
wave numbers between two successive roots w=0 can be determined by 
the solution of the full equation for one particular wave number in the 
region. However in more complicated problems there may be several or 
even an infinite number of possible growth rates corresponding to one 
wave number, and then the solution w=—0 will only determine states of 
marginal stability if it can be shown that there are no larger growth rates 
possible. To illustrate this we consider a particular case of a problem 
previously studied by Dungey and Loughhead (1954). 


§ 2. 

Dungey and Loughhead considered the instabilities of a twisted magnetic 
field confined within a cylindrical tube containing material of infinite 
electrical conductivity. 

The field had the form 


Heo y(r)} <0 99 Shot gh atatD 
and they considered perturbations proportional to 
exp {i(wttkz+md)}. . . . » ~~ » + () 


+ Communicated by Dr. B. H. Flowers. 
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If the conducting fluid is compressible or has variable density they are 
unable to obtain a complete solution for the (w, &) relation, but for the 
case of an incompressible fluid of constant density this can be found. They 
state and Loughhead (1955) claims to demonstrate that “the stability does 
not depend on the density or compressibility of the conducting fluid ”. 
However what is in fact shown is that the values of k, for which w=0 isa 
possible solution, are the same whether the fluid is compressible or not 
and do not depend on the density distribution. It is in neither case 
demonstrated that larger values of (iw) are impossible. 


§ 3. 

We now show that for a particular case of the problem considered by 
Dungey and Loughhead larger values of 1w are possible. We consider the 
case of zero axial magnetic field, angular dependence of the disturbance 
given by m=1, and the plasma cylinder embedded in a vacuum. - Then 
eqn. (24) of Dungey and Loughhead’s paper becomes + 

{ (SrA) TR 2.42 | f(drpet— AAA —= 3, (8) 


where 1, is the density of the plasma, # is the radius of the cylinder, 
a=k'R, H,=Ar and k?@=k?{1—[4A*/(4ay402—A?)*]}. 
We now write 


diye" } Ate VES ee ne 
KREX oN . oe phone ye hp 
kia kp: io) Laat Bb OR ee ao) 
Then eqn. (3) becomes 
BXJ,'(BX) 2 
Tie) ~ yy T+?) wets pe SZ) 
and 
a +4 
B =a pry! ya. ae TB) 


and instability arises from real positive roots for Y?. 
- In the particular case w= Y=0, eqn. (7) reduces to 
V3XI4'(V/3X) 

J1(V/3X) 
or Jo(V/3X)—J (3X) 

TAVEX I CVax) ee 
The roots w=0 thus occur at zeros of J,(4/3X). We will however show 
that to such a value of X there correspond also larger positive roots for Y2. 
Let any such root for X be X,, and consider the values of the expressions 
on the two sides of eqn. (7) for X=X, as Y varies between 0 and 1. As 


+ If eqn. (24) were taken as printed, the right-hand side of eqn. (3) above 
would appear as —1/d*. However this term in A? occurs with the wrong 
sign in the original equation. ji 
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Y varies between 0 and 1, 8 varies monotonically between 1/3 and 0, and 
BX, between 1/3X, and 0. The right-hand side of eqn. (7) regarded as 
a function of BX, varies from —1 to 1 as BX, varies from 0 to \/3X,. 
This behaviour is shown in the figure. The exact behaviour of the left-hand. 


Asymptote 


Asymptote 


0-0 2-0 4°O cae 
AX, (X= 2:96505) 


side depends on which zero of J,(1/3X), +/3X, is. ee is 
BX,=1/3X, and when PX,=—0 the value of the left-hand side * ee y; 
and between these two values of 8X, the function will take all e values 
between -+ co at least once. Since for small 8X, the function is aus 
towards —oo it is easy to see that there must be at least ae ue 0 B- - 
for which the left-hand side and right-hand side are equal. i case W. yea 
4/3X , is the first non-zero root of J,(4/3X) is shown in ie ac ae 
intersection of the curves representing the two sides of eqn. (7) corresponds 
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to a root Y? of eqn. (7) which is greater than zero. The largest value of Y? 
corresponding to each of the first six roots of J,(4/3X) is shown in the 
table below. 


x 0-0000 | 2-9651 | 4:8597 | 6-7087 | 8-5424 | 10-3691 co 


ea 0-0000 | 0-6294 | 0-8116 | 0-8892 | 0-9279 0-9496 | 1-0000 


Thus although at first it appears that the wave number X =X, corre- 
sponds to marginal stability, further investigation demonstrates that 
positive growth rates are also possible for disturbances of that wave 
number and it is thus really an unstable state. This one example shows 
that great care must be taken in applying the principle of the interchange 
of stabilities to problems involving transcendental functions. 
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ABSTRACT 

A large block of G5 emulsion has been exposed to the 4:2 Gev 7--meson 
beam of the Berkeley Bevatron and 120 m of 7~-meson track scanned. 
The total interaction length is found to be (27-1--2-4) em and the indi- 
vidual interaction lengths for the production of stars and scatters are 
(38-7+-3-5) em and (9073) em respectively. The geometrical interaction 
length is 28-4cem. Good agreement with diffraction scattering theory 
is found for the observed angular distribution of the secondaries in the 


elastic scattering events. 


§ 1. LyrRopUCTION 


A LARGE block of G5 emulsion has been exposed to the 4-2 Gev 7~-meson 
beam of the Berkeley Bevatron. In this paper are described the results 
obtained from the scanning of 120 m of meson track. The aspects of the 
work considered here are the determination cf the various interaction 
lengths and an examination of diffraction scattering. It is found that 
after correctio for losses the total interaction length is closely geometrical. 
The elastic scattering of 7~-mesons is adequately accounted for by 
diffraction theory and leads to a value for the cross section of the collision 
of a z~-meson with a proton in accordance with other recent determina- 


tions. 
§ 2. EXPERIMENTAL 
2.1. General 
The block consisted of 120 emulsion strips each of size 25 cm x 10 cm Xx 
400 1 and it was exposed to the 7~-meson beam for two days. The flux of 
mesons incident to the end-face of the stack was (2:0-+-0-2) x 10* cm~? over 


a central area 5 cm x 5 cm. 

Before processing by a temperature-cycle method, the emulsions were 

exposed to an x-ray beam to provide reference lines. The distortion level, 
Communicated by Professor G. D. Rochester. e.. 

t Now at The Department of Physics, The Durham Colleges in the 
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as given by the curvature distortion vector K, (Cosyns and Vanderhaege 
1950, Major 1952) was about 20, and less than 0-1% of the total area of 
emulsion was affected by bubbles. The plateau grain density was 
11 grains/50 and its variation with depth was not larger than 10%. 
After processing, the plates were aligned by the x-ray marks and the glass 
cut to provide reference edges for tracing tracks between adjacent emul- 
sions. Superposition to within 100 was possible. 


2.2. Then --Meson Beam 

The collimation of the beam was found from a sample of 120 tracks 
selected in the course of scanning (see later); three-quarters of these 
tracks lay between -+-0-2° of the mean direction of the beam. 

The value of pf for the beam was determined from scattering measure- 
ments on 100 tracks, each 2-5 em long, 50 being chosen at random and 50 
selected from the primaries of interactions. A large cell-length (1 mm) 
had to be used to keep the ratio of signal to noise high and this meant that 
a reliable estimate of p68 could not be obtained for any one track. 
Instead, the distribution of the second differences was found for both 
groups of tracks and the value of pS was computed from the distributions. 
No significant difference was found between the two determinations of pf. 
The 4D cut-off was adopted, and after allowing for noise, pf for the 100 
tracks was found to be (4:0-+-0-1) Gev/e. Since f is close to unity, the 
value of pB can be compared directly with the energy measured recently 
at Berkeley with a cloud chamber (Barkas, private communication), viz., 
(4:2--0-3) Gev. The influence of emulsion dislocations (Biswas et al. 1955) 
on the value of pf has not been considered in detail. Because of this, the 
Berkeley value has been used in all calculations. 

The decay in flight of 7--mesons to fast u.~-mesons, and the production 
of secondary particles in interactions results in a small contamination of 
the beam. The main contamination is due to 7—u decays. For the 
assumed separationt of 3m between target and emulsion block the con- 
tamination is estimated at about 2%. The contamination from secon- 
daries lying within +0-2° of the beam direction is negligible. Decays 
inside the emulsion would resemble 7~-meson scatters. It is estimated 
that a decay will occur once in approximately 200 m of 7--meson track. 


2.3. T'rack Scanning 
The tracks were scanned, under a magnification of 45x 1-5 x 15, chiefly 
on two Cooke M 4000 microscopes and also on one Beck microscope. 
Tracks were selected about 1 em from the emulsion edge on which the 
beam had been incident and were then followed either out of the plate, 
or to an interaction. The general criterion for following a track was 
that it should be approximately parallel to the surface of the emulsion 
and to the traversing axis of the microscope. This would affect the 
+ Note added in proof—tThe separation is now known to be about 12m 


leading to a contamination of about 5%. This increase does not affect the 
conclusions significantly. 
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observed collimation of the beam as it was determined from tracks 
accepted for following. The scanning rate was 1-5 m per man day. 

An eyepiece hairline was aligned initially on each track to be followed 
and the direction of the track compared with that of the hairline every 
few fields of view. 

The interactions were classified according to their size (Brown et al. 
1949) and were separated into two groups. Those with » a—O0, and n,=1 
were grouped as “scatters °. All other interactions including disappear- 
ances (,,%,=0) were grouped as ‘stars’. The star-size was estimated 
visually ; no attempt was made to determine grain densities. 

In the first group the spatial angle of scatter was determined in each 
case by measuring the horizontally and vertically projected angles of 
scatter. It was estimated that the combined effect of reading errors, 
uncertainty in the shrinkage factor and the depth of focus would result 
in an error of +15’ on each spatial angle. Multiple scattering measure- 
ments were made on secondaries of length greater than 5mm. The 
value of pB was estimated from the distribution of second differences. 


§ 3. PRELIMINARY RESULTS AND SCANNING EFFICIENCIES 


The total track length followed was 12 010 cm in which 377 interactions 
were found. Of these 100 were scatters and 277 were stars, the latter 
including 4 disappearances. The angular distributions of the horizontally 
and vertically projected angles of scatter are shown in figs. 1 and 2. The 
average value of pf for the secondaries is (3-9--0-1) Gev/¢ whilst the 
average for the primaries is (4:0-+-0-1) Gev/e. Assuming the scanning was 
completely efficient the total interaction length is A;=(31-9+-1-6) cm. 


3.1. Efficiency of Star Detection 

In fig. 3 are shown the frequency distributions of star-size for three 
observers, each normalized to a track length of 50m. For (n,+7,)<4 
there are obvious differences between the different observers. In fig. 4 
the three individual interaction lengths observed are compared with the 
corresponding value of the average star-size for each observer. The 
general trend of an increase in star-size with observed interaction length 
has been shown to be statistically significant and is presumably due to 
the loss of small stars. A correction for loss has been made relative to 
observer I. The star-size distributions have been arbitrarily divided at 
(n,+n,)=6 and the distributions of observers II and III increased with 
small size-stars until the ratio of stars of (n,-+-”,) <6 to stars of (n,+-",)>6 
is equal to that for I. The total number of stars is thus corrected from 
(277-417) to (310428): this value will be uncertain by the inefficiency 
of I. 

3.2. Efficiency of Scatter Detection 


The majority of scatters were detected by the sudden change in direction 
of a track in the horizontal plane ; few were detected by the change in 
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direction in the vertical plane. In the horizontal plane it is expected 
that small angles of scatter will be more difficult to detect than large 
angles, and that this will lead to values of the efficiency which will increase 
with increase in angle. In the vertical plane, efficiency is independent of 
angle (since detection was by the horizontally projected angle) but there 
is an overall efficiency of detection equal to the overall efficiency in the 
horizontal plane. Thus the distributions of the horizontally and verti- 
cally projected angles of scatter should differ considerably at the smaller 
angles. Since the number in each is the same, the peak of the horizontal 
distribution should be smaller and the breadth greater than those of the 
vertical distribution. Figures 1 and 2 show these differences. However 
since the horizontal angle is measured directly and the vertical angle 
involves the shrinkage factor, the errors in determining these angles may 
be quite different and their consequent effects on the broadening of the 
distributions have been calculated and shown to be small. It is estimated 
that the error in the horizontal angle is ~+7’ and ~+15’ in the vertical 
angle. These errors are not sufficient to explain the difference between 
the distributions. 

An approximate value of the efficiency can be obtained in the following 
way. If the true distribution of projected angles of scatter is given by 
7'(@), the angular efficiency by e(@) and the total efficiency by e, then the 
horizontally projected distribution is given by H(#)=e(@)7(@) and the 
vertically projected distribution by V(#)=e«7(6). For large values of 6, 
e(@) is expected to reach the value 1, that is, | 

V (6) € 


Lt —~= Lt ———~> 
6 large Hi(6) 6 large e(6) : 


Similarly, 
| V(6) dé 
te 


6 large [100 a6 
6 


SSE 


The number of scatters is too small to permit an accurate estimate to be 
made. However, if full efficiency is reached at 1-0° (Walker and Crussard 
1955), then the efficiency is (69-420). An independent estimate of an 
upper limit to the efficiency is (82--12)%. A final value of e=(75-415)% 
is taken and the observed (100---10) scatters corrected to (133-+27). 


§4. THE CorRECTED INTERACTION LENGTHS AND Cross SECTIONS 


The corrected total interaction length found from (443-+39) stars and 
scatters is A;7=(27-14-2-4) em. The corresponding total area presented 
by the nuclei in 1 cm* of emulsion is S;—(0-037-L0-003) em2. The cor- 
responding geometrical area, S,, assuming the radius of the nucleus to be 
1-35 x 10-8A em, has been calculated from the composition of the 
emulsion given in the table (Waller, private communication) and is 
0-035 cm?. 
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The interaction length for stars is \,,—=(38°7-4 3°5) cm, the corresponding 
cross section per cm® being S4=(0-026-10-002) em2, and for scatters, 
— Ap=(90573) em and Sp=(0-011--0-002) em2. 


SSS SSS SS SS ae eee 
Element I Ag Br 8 Cc N O H Density 


g/cm? 0-012] 1-831 1-349 | 0-007] 0-276 0-073 0-249 0:0533 | 3-850 
58% r.h. 0-030} +0-022 + 0-005 | +0-001 | +0-004 |+0-0009| +0-041 


(The limits quoted in the table are not experimental errors but represent extreme variations from 
batch to batch.) 


§ 5. Toe DIFFRACTION SCATTERING 


In this section the 100 scatters are considered. It will be shown that 
diffraction scattering theory accounts for most of them. The measure- 
ments of pf for the primaries and secondaries show that the scattering 
process is elastic. 


5.1. Theoretical Introduction 


The theory of diffraction scattering has been given by Fernbach e¢ al. 
(1949). It is assumed that nuclear matter is characterized by a re- 
fractive index and an absorption coefficient both of which can be related 
to known nuclear parameters. Thus a matter wave incident on a nucleus 
will be attenuated and diffracted. The propagation constant k of the 
matter wave associated with the incident 7~-meson is given by k=p/h, 
where p is the momentum of the meson and # is the reduced value of 
Planck’s constant. The wavelength X of the meson is h/p, which is 
~3x10~" em in this experiment. Inside the nucleus, the value of the 
propagation constant becomes (k-+-4,) and is determined by the kinetic 
energy H of the 7~-meson and the mean potential energy V of the meson 
inside the nucleus. Now k£,={(1+V/E)¥?—1}, and since V~30 Mev 
and H~4 cev, V<H and k,=0. This value of k, implies that there is no 
change of refractive index when the 7 -meson enters the nucleus. Thus 
only the aspect of the theory for which k;=0 need be considered. Again, 
in nuclear matter, the absorption coefficient K is given by the product of 
the nucleon density and the mean cross section for scattering of the 
a~-meson by a nucleon, o,-y, 


where | 
; On-v={ LG,,5,4+-(A=-Z onan WA. 

If the nuclear radius R=r,A 1, then 
— Bon eis Geek Vs 
; 4rry? 

and is independent of A if c,-y is not a function of A. This last point 
will be discussed more fully below since o,- is not known experimentally 
for incident 7~-mesons of such great energies. 


, 
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By considering the change of amplitude as a function of the length 2S 
of nuclear matter traversed by the 7~-meson, it is found that the cross 
section for diffraction scattering op is given by 


R 
Op=2n if [1—exp (—KS)}*p dp. 


The quantity 2 has the same value for all points on a spherical nucleus 
which are at an equal distance p from the line through the centre of the 
sphere. Thus S=./(R?—p?) and, for k,=0 


op=7R*A14[1—2K RB] exp (—2KR)/2K*R?—4[1/K?R?—exp (—-KR) 
 (1/K?R?-+1/KR)]}} 
If the amplitude of the scattered wave as a function of the angle 6 be 
written f(6), it can be shown that, 


fl@)=k[ {1 exp (—KS)}Jolkp sin )p dp 


where J, is the Bessel function of zero order, and @ is the spatial angle of 
scatter. The differential scattering cross section 


dop()={f(0)}2d Q=f(0) x 2m sin 6 dd. 


Thus of those particles incident on nuclei of type 7, a fraction 


fo) PX?) 
°Di 
are scattered between the angles 0 and (6+-dé). 

The absorption cross section, o,, is the product of the geometrical cross 
section, 7h?, and the probability that the 7--meson interacts with a 
nucleon in the nucleus. Assuming that there is no scattering at the 
nuclear surface, 


R 
o4=2n | [1—exp (—2KS)]p dp 
whence 
o4=7h*{1—[1—(1+2KR) exp (—2K R)]/2K2R?} 


5.2. Diffraction in a Composite Medium 


The probability of a meson being diffracted by a nucleus of type 7 is 
N ,op;, where N ; is the number of these nuclei in 1 cm® of emulsion, whence 
the final form of the angular distribution is obtained by weighting the 
angular distributions for the eight elements in the emulsion, according to 
the frequency with which they occur (see the table). Then 

Nop; f2(0)27 sin 6 dé 27 sin 6 dé 
F(@)= {see On ent Nf AG) \ ee 
(9) x Sep an Sivan DAN f7(8)} (2) 
a a 

When an elastic diffraction scatter occurs, there is a momentum 

transfer P to the nucleus, which is independent of the type of nucleus, 
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and is given by the approximate expression P—700 Mev/c, where @ is the 
angle of scatter in degrees. For A>12, the probability that the struck 
nucleus will have sufficient energy to sensitize the one grain necessary 
for it to appear as a recoil track is negligible. Hydrogen, however, has a 
recoil track of length 8 even when @ is 0-5°; such diffraction scatters 
will be classified as (1-++1)7>-events. 

The probability of diffraction on hydrogen is such that only about one 


such event would be expected. This would have no appreciable influence 
on the values of A, and Xp. 


5.3. Determination of the Absorption Coefficient K and the Function F(@) 


Before it is possible to calculate F(@), it is necessary to know the value 
of K. The expected values of both Ap and A, are functions of K, but it 
is the total cross sections for diffraction and absorption, Sp and S, 
respectively, that are found experimentally. Now, Sp= >N,op; and 


7 
S,=)>N,c,;, and their calculated values can be plotted as a function of 
i 


K as shown in fig. 5. Since the experimental value of S, is known more 
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accurately than the value for Sp, it has been placed on the absorption 
curve giving a value of K= (2Joo tel ome, ; The observed value of 
Sp =(1-1+0-2) x 10-? cm? is plotted for the same K value ane Vs ea 
able agreement with the expected value of Sp=( 1:25-0:35) x 10 ee 
This expected value of Sp corresponds to a detection efficiency o 
(62 +22)%, in reasonable agreement with the previous estimate. 
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5.4. The Angular Distributions (Spatial and Projected) 

The function {(@) has been evaluated by numerical integration for 
values of p/R between zero and unity at 0-1 intervals and the values for 
different values of R have been combined to obtain F(0) (see eqn. (2)): @ 
was taken at 0-5° intervals. 


Fig. 6 
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Agreement betwcen the theoretical and the corrected experimental 
distributions is reached at values of 6 greater than 14°; the discrepancy 
below this value is attributed to varying efficiency. ; 
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The projected distribution has been calculated from the spatial distri- 
bution. Since the distribution of the vertically projected angle f is free 
of selection bias, it can be compared directly with the theoretically 
expected distribution. This is shown in fig. 6 where the expected curve 
has been corrected (Lloyd and Wolfendale 1955) for the broadening effects 
of the errors of measurement. It is seen that good agreement is obtained 
with the vertical distribution. Coulomb scatters can only occur in the 
spatial angular range, 0<@<15’: two events were found within this range. 


§ 6. Discussion 


The optical model of the nucleus accounts well for the detailed experi- 
mental results. The scatters with large angles could possibly be inelastic 
events but the track lengths are too short for estimates of the energies of 
the secondaries. Even if the six events with 9>10°, are regarded as stars 
rather than elastic scatters the cross sections are not significantly altered. 
Since the absorption coefficient K has been determined experimentally, 
it is possible to determine the mean cross section for the interaction of 
am@—-mesons with single nucleons from eqn. (1). If it is assumed that, at 
this energy, 0,-,=0,-n, then o,-y=0o,-» and o,-y can be compared 
with o,-, determined directly from collisions in hydrogen. The value 
found is o,-y=(30+11)mb. Maenchen ef al. (1955) found o,_,= 
(19-7+3-4) mb with 4-5 Gev 7 -mesons in a hydrogen-filled cloud chamber ; 
Bandtel et al. (1955) found o,,_,=(30-+-5) mb at 4-4 Gev by counter methods; 
Cool e¢ al. (1954) found o,_,=(34+:3) mb at 1-5 Gev by counters using a 
difference method. All the results are in reasonable agreement. 

For energies >1 Gev, k;=0, and A, and Ap become independent of 
energy (Sternheimer 1956). Thus the results presented here obtained 
at an energy of 4-2 Gev can be compared directly with those of Walker 
and Crussard (1955) obtained at 1:5 Gey. The value of Ap is of the order 
of 100 cm and the value A, about 40 cm in both experiments. 

The reciprocal of the absorption coefficient K gives the mean free path 
d for the collision of the meson with a nucleon in the nucleus. From the 
observed value of K, A=(3-64113})x10-% em. Hence, on the average, 
a m7--meson will make about 2 collisions on traversing a nucleus of average 
size in the emulsion. 

The average opacity of the nucleus, S4/S,=0-75. If the partial trans- 
parency is explained by a nucleon consisting of a core of strongly inter- 
acting material surrounded by a region of weak interaction, then by con- 
sidering the average opacity and the area of the nucleus, an approximate 
calculation yields a radius of ~0-5 x 107" em for this core. This is in 
agreement with the estimate from 7~-p scattering in emulsions (Walker 
and Crussard 1955). 
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ABSTRACT 


The decay of !*La, the middle member of a naturally occurring iso- 
baric triplet, is studied by means of heavily shielded scintillation and 
proportional tube spectrometers. The existence of only two of three y-rays 
reported by earlier investigators is confirmed, their energies being 
(0-81+-0-01) and (1-44+-0-02) Mev. Noannihilation quanta were observed. 
Coincidence studies show that these y-rays are not in cascade, and that 
the 1-44 mev transition belongs to the electron capture branch. A 
previously unobserved f-ray spectrum with maximum energy (205-10) 
key .is detected. The experimental log ft value of 19-0 and known spin 
change 4/=3 indicate a 3rd forbidden transition. No evidence of a 
reported 1-0 Mey f-transition is found. A new decay scheme is proposed 
and agrees with the results of independent investigators on the B- and B+ 
activity of 138Cs and 8Pr respectively. The partial half-life of the 
electron capture branch is found to be (1:64-+-0-06) x 1011 yr, and of the 
B branch (4:1+0-7) x 101! yr. and (3-5+-0-3) x 1011 yr. measured by direct 
counting of the f-rays and by calculation of the total counts due to the 
0-81 Mev y-ray respectively. 70°% of the total disintegrations are esti- 
mated to proceed by electron capture and 30°% by 6 emission. 


§ 1. INTRODUCTION 


138],a is an odd—odd nucleus, and the middle member of the isobaric 
triplet (#38Ba,,, 13%La;,, 13°Ce;,). Throughout the nuclear table there 
exist only four naturally occurring isobaric triplets. Since, theoretically, 
no odd—odd nucleus above 14N can be stable, %*La may be expected to 
decay both by electron capture (and perhaps f+ emission) and. by B- 
emission, the long half life being due to a large spin change involved in its 
decay. 

Gamma activity was first observed by Pringle e¢ al. (1950) and sub- 
sequently (1951) three y-rays of energies 0-535, 0-807 and 1-39 Mev were 
reported, the latter being considered to be a crossover transition. 
From the intensity of the K x-rays it was suggested that the y-rays 
followed electron capture. It was also proposed that the first and 
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second excited states of 8Ba were 0-807 and 1:39 Mev respectively 
above the ground state. However, the existence of a level at 0-807 Mev 
is not supported by subsequent investigations of the B--decay of 
188g (Langer et al. 1953, Thulin 1955). The possibility of electron 
capture to both these excited states was indicated, and decay by f* 
emission to either of the excited states or to the ground state was not 
considered to be excluded (Pringle e¢ al. 1951). Neither yy nor K-y 
coincidence experiments were attempted. A half-life of 2-0 101 yr. 
was suggested. 

In a rather insensitive experiment, Pringle et al. (1951) assigned an 
upper limit of 12 counts/min/g La,O, to the number of electrons or 
positrons emitted with energy>100 kev. With the aid of a large pro- 
portional counter, Mulholland and Kohman (1952) reported S~ emission 
of maximum energy (1:0--0-2) Mev, measured by aluminium absorption 
methods, and partial half-life of 1-210! yr. In view of the difficulties 
caused by differing contamination of their absorbers, this result seemed 
somewhat uncertain. 

The aim of the present investigation is to examine the reported f-activity 
and establish a decay scheme by means of coincidence measurements. 


§ 2. EXPERIMENTAL ARRANGEMENTS 


To reduce the cosmic ray background, and so increase still further the 
sensitivity of the apparatus for this and similar investigations, a special 
laboratory was fitted out about 90 ft. underground in a disused coal-mine 
beneath this University. Measurements indicated that at this depth the 
particle component of the cosmic ray flux was reduced by a factor of three. 
However, lead shielding was still required because of considerable y-activity 
due mainly to #°K in the surrounding rocks and brickwork. 

The scintillation spectrometer consisted of a 2 in. high x 2 in. diameter 
Nal crystal mounted on a DuMont 6292 photomultiplier and surrounded 
on all sides by 8in. lead. The amplified output pulses were fed into a 
cable 400 ft. long and analysed at the surface by means of a 100-channel 
Hutchinson-Scarrott kicksorter. The total background above 70 kev 
was reduced to 80 counts per minute compared with 250 c.p.m. at ground 
level. 

Coincidence experiments were carried out under the same shielding 
conditions, the second detector being a Nal crystal of the same size and 
identically mounted. 

For the detection of 6-rays the system used was basically that described 
by Dixon and McNair (1954). The proportional tube spectrometer was 
surrounded by two rings of Geiger counters and shielded by 4 in. lead and 
1 in. iron on all sides. The proportional counter, diameter 14-4 em, has 
been modified so that 32-1 cm of its cathode is fully operative, giving an 
available internal cathode area of 1450 cm?, an increase of roughly S00: 
As previously described, the amplified pulses were displayed oscillographi- 
cally and filmed. With the counter at a pressure of 4atm. (argon—methane 
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mixture), the background above 20 kev was 27 ¢.p.m. as compared 
with a value of 50 c.p.m. at ground level, and 30 c.p.m. in the base- 
ment site used by Dixon and McNair (1954) some 10 ft. below ground 
level. The reason for the rather disappointing decrease is the increased 
low energy y-ray flux, mainly due to “°K, which cannot be completely 
absorbed by the available shielding. 


§ 3. GAmMa-Ray SPEcTRUM 
The source consisted of 7 g of La,O,, distributed uniformly round the. 
crystal, the average source thickness being approximately 70 mg/cm?. 
The activity due to the source was 19 ¢.p.m. against a background of 
49c.p.m. The spectrum with background subtracted (fig. 1) shows the 
Higsck 


0.81 MEV 
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Gamma-ray spectrum of La. 


presence of two y-rays of energies (0:81-0:01) and (1:44-0:02) Mev. No 
other y-ray was observed with energy <2-5mev. In particular, closer 
investigation failed to reveal either annihilation radiation, which would 
be expected if 8+-emission occurred, or a y-ray of energy 0-535 Mev. It 
seems probable that statistical fluctuations caused Pringle et al. (1951) to 
interpret the Compton edge of the 0-81 Mev y-ray as evidence for the 
existence of a 0-535 Mev y-ray. 

The need for sources of very high chemical purity must be emphasised. 
Spectrographically pure La,O, was found to give a spectrum showing 
several contamination peaks at energies <400 kev, their total activity 
being considerably greater than that of the high energy gamma rays. An 
extremely pure sample, kindly supplied by Dr. W. Turchinetz of the 
University of Manitoba, Canada, showed practically no low energy 
contamination. 

§ 4. Bera-Ray SPECTRUM 

0-927 g of the pure finely divided La,O; powder, suspended in amyl 

acetate containing a drop of Durofix as adhesive agent, was spread over 
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850 cm? of the removable copper lining of the proportional counter, the 
source being kept well within the effective counting volume. The 
average source thickness was 1-1 mg/cm?. The counter was filled to a 
pressure of 4 atm., and calibrated by means of the 46-7 kev y-rays of 
Radium D. 

The spectrum obtained (fig. 2) indicated a maximum energy of (205+ 10) 
key for the B-ray. The end point was observed, more clearly (fig. 2 inset), 
by using a thicker source and lower amplifier gain. There was no indi- 
cation of a B-ray of maximum energy ~1-0 Mev and partial half-life 
1-2 1012 yr. as reported by Mulholland and Kohman (1952), although 
such an activity would have been well within the limits of detection of the | 
system used. A thinner source, 0-37 mg/cm?, was used to examine the 
spectrum below 50 key. The shape must be distorted due to the necessary 
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Beta spectrum of **%La. The spectrum in the inset figure was taken over 12 hr. 
with a thicker source and lower amplifier gain to show the end point more 
clearly. 


source thickness, but the results suggest that the spectrum exhibits a real _ 
rise at low energy. Further investigation with a sufficiently enriched 
source, as yet not available, is required to confirm that the spectrum 
shape is indeed similar to that of *’Rb (Curran et al. 1952, Lewis 1952). 


§ 5, COINCIDENCE EXPERIMENTS 


The La,O; source was placed between the two crystals. The output 
pulses from one photomultiplier, after amplification, were passed through 
pulse lengthener and brightener circuits and viewed on a cathode ray tube 
as a spectrum of bright spots in the X-direction. The pulses from the 
other multiplier were amplified and lengthened, and then applied in the 
Y-direction, so that a coincidence appeared as a bright spot whose dis- 
placement from the X and Y-axes was proportional to the energy spent in 
each crystal. The resulting pattern was filmed as a series of ten minute 
exposures and analysed. 
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For the investigation of possible coincidences between the 0-81 and 
1-44 Mev y-rays, only coincidences in which an energy >0-65 Mev was 
spent in both crystals were considered. The total coincidence rates for 
source + background and background respectively were 106-10 and 
96-+-10 coincidences per 6 hours. From a knowledge of the geometry 
and the y-ray counting rates in each crystal, a coincidence rate greater 
than twice the background rate would have been expected. Hence these 
two y-rays cannot be in coincidence. Examination of the energy region 
0-35—-0-65 Mev gave no evidence of coincidences between annihilation 
quanta, indicating that 8+-emission, if it occurs, must be of very low 
intensity, certainly <1%, compared with electron capture. 
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Spectrum of pulses in coincidence with barium K X-rays. The dotted 
histogram represents the coincidence background. 

In the K~y coincidence experiment a lead absorber, 3 mm thick, was 
placed between the y-ray counter and the source to prevent any 
iodine escape x-rays being observed in the crystal which detected the 
X-rays since the energy of such x-rays is close to that of etene a pou 
The spectrum of pulses in coincidence with the barium K een ( e 3) 
clearly shows that only the 1-44 Mev y-ray follows K-capture. e ata a 
of coincidences under the 1-44 mev peak alone is 21 in 6 hr., compared wi 

of 4. 
a mo em B-y coincidences, a relatively thin ree ee ie: 
required to permit detection of the B-rays. Because of ‘ e Ss oe 7 € 
source area available in such an experiment, It was not considere 


ible. v2 . 
Tae decay scheme proposed on the basis of these experiments is shown 


in fig. 4. 
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§ 6. Decay CONSTANTS 


Since the 1-44 Mev y-ray follows electron capture, the specific activity 
of this branch can be simply determined by comparison with the *°K 
1:46 mev y-ray. Using the 2in. Nal crystal, spectra were taken with 
sources of La,O, and KCl under identical geometrical conditions. The 
detection efficiency of the crystal was assumed to be the same for each 
y-ray. By measuring the total counts under the 1°*La 1-44 mev and “K 
peaks, knowing the mass of each source, and using a value of 3-47 gammas/ 
sec/g K for the specific activity of potassium (mean value of the results of 
Backenstoss and Goebel, 1955, and McNair et al. 1956), the specific activity 
of the electron capture branch was found to be 30-9-+1-2 disintegrations/ 
min/g La. Since the abundance of !*La is 0-089°% (Inghram e¢ al. 1947) 
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Proposed decay scheme of #8%La. 


the electron capture partial half-life is (1-64--0-06) x 1011 yr. This result 
is in agreement with that of 2 x 1011 yr. determined by Pringle et al. (1951), 
but not with the value of 41018 yr. estimated by Selig (1954) from the 
observation of BaK x-rays using a proportional counter. 

By comparison with the “°K y-ray spectrum extrapolated to zero energy 
the counts in the Compton distribution of the %%La 1-44 Mev y-ray were 
estimated. Hence, knowing the total counts N,, N,. due to the 1-44 and 
0:81 Mev y-rays respectively the partial half-life of the y branch can be 
deduced from the formula : 

N, 1—exp (—p.m) 
nS Ne oe : 
2 P (—pym) 
where t, and ty are the partial half-lives of the 8 and K-capture branches 
and 11,4, the total mass absorption coefficients for the 1-44 and 0-81 mev 
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y-Tays respectively ; m is the average thickness in g/cm? of the Nal crystal. 
The partial half-life thus deduced was (3-5+-0-3) x 101 yr., the correspond- 
ing specific activity being (14-6-| 1-2) disintegrations/min/g La. 

Using the thinner source in the proportional counter, the B-rays with 
energy >4 kev were counted. By subtracting the BaK x-rays detected 
following electron capture, extrapolating the B counting rate to zero 
energy, and correcting for self-absorption and backscattering (45°/) 
(McNair et al. 1956), a specific activity of (12-4-.2-1) betas/min/g La was 
obtained. The large probable error is mainly due to poor statistics since 
the observed counting rate from the source was only 2-5 ¢.p.m. compared 
with a background of 29-7 c_p.m. The partial half-life is (4:1-0-7) x 1011 
yr. The specific activity is perhaps slightly lower than that found by 
the previous method. The suggested spectrum shape would provide a 
simple explanation, since even the thinner source would absorb an appre- 
ciable fraction of those B-rays with very low energy. 

From these results, using the mean of the two values for the activity 
of the 6 branch, it is concluded that approximately 70°, of the disinte- 
grations proceed by electron capture to ®*Ba and 30% by f-decay to 
138(C\e, 

§ 7. Discussion 


The spin of the ground state of 3*La has been reported to be 5 (Sogo 
and Jeffries 1955). The shell model predicts (dsj, g,j.) configuration 
and hence even parity. Since the spin of the first excited state of an 
even-even nucleus is almost invariably 2+ (Scharff-Goldhaber 1953), 
both the electron capture and /-transitions might be expected to be 
AI=3, no i.e. unique 2nd forbidden. However, the experimental log /t 
value for the £-decay is 19-0, corresponding to a 3rd forbidden transition, 
not 2nd forbidden. Goeppert-Mayer (1955) has pointed out that the 
odd parity of the ground states of '#Sb,, and '33I,, indicates that 
the h44/. level can be occupied by an odd number of neutrons in the 
ground states of odd-odd nuclei. Hence in '*La it is possible that the 
last odd neutron is in an /1/, level instead of d3,.. The parity would then 
be odd, and a 3rd forbidden A/=3, yes transition would result. Confirm- 
ation that the La B-spectrum has the same shape as that of *’Rb would 
support this suggestion, since *’Rb is the only known 4/=3, yes tran- 
sition. 

Since there are several excited states of °*Ba<2-5 Mev above ground 
(Thulin 1955), the presence of only the 1-44 Mev B-ray following ecu 
capture indicates that +t-emission to the first excited state of Ba is 
energetically impossible. Decay to the ground state 1s obviously highly 
forbidden because of the large spin change (4/ = 5) involved. The 
inability to detect annihilation quanta experimentally : thus easily under- 
stood. Similarly decay to the ground state of *Ce (Al =5) with the 
emission of a 1-0 mev f-ray is forbidden relative to the excited state. The 
absence of a 1-0 ev B-ray (at a conservative estimate its intensity cannot 


be >5% of the 0-2 Mev f-ray) is thus not unexpected. 
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Following the B--decay of !38Cs, Langer et al. (1953) and Thulin (1955) 
have detected a 1-44 Mev y-ray, which on the basis of the systematics of 
Scharff-Goldhaber (1953) was considered to be a transition from the first 
excited state of 188Ba to the ground state. The present investigation 
supplies independent confirmation of this view. A 0-80 Mev y-ray was 
observed by Handley and Olson (1954) following B+-decay of 1°°Pr to 
138Ce, Thus the decay scheme proposed is in complete agreement with 
the most recent experimental data. 
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are in good agreement. 
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ABSTRACT 


The reaction ?C(«, y)'®O through the 1— state of 160 at 9-58 mev is 
detected and the radiative width measured as 6 Mev. This corresponds to 
| @ ?=1x10-> in Weisskopf units or to a contamination of the pre- 
dominantly 7—=0 state with T=1 or the ground state with T—1 of 
%"(1)~3x10-4. Alternatively if the transition is ascribed to a mixing-in 
by the Coulomb perturbation of the 7=1 state at 13-09 mev we find 
H®~0-035 Mev. | 


§ 1. InrTRopvuctTIoN 


In a recent paper (VII of this series; Wilkinson 1956 a) a survey 
was presented of the situation as regards isotopic spin impurity in 140, 
It is therefore interesting to investigate any other level of 1*O to see how 
it fits into that general empirical picture, especially if it is a level for which 
a particular model may make an assignment. This is possible for the 
broad 1— 7'=0 state at 9-58 mev (Hill 1953) whose E1 transition to the 
ground state is forbidden by the isotopic spin selection rule. This state 
is not included in the recent rather successful account given of certain 
low-lying odd parity states of *O0 by the shell-model (Elliott 1956) in 
terms of single-particle excitation from the Ip-shell to the mixed 1d—2s 
shells and so is presumably described as a state of 3-particle excitation. 
In this case we might expect its combination with the ground state to be 
rather weaker than one should have anticipated on general grounds or 
on the grounds of the systematics of VII. This is because the transition 
must proceed via the mixing into the 3-particle 70 state of some 
1-particle 7 =1 state and this is expected to be rather feeble. If on the 
es ene se ee 
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other hand the 9-58 mev state in fact contains a fair proportion of a 
1-particle 7'=0 state the isotopic spin asst will be easier and the E1 
transition not so inhibited. 

For these reasons the present state is one of particular interest to 
investigate. 


§ 2, EXPERIMENTAL DETAILS AND RESULTS 


The only feasible way to detect this transition is by the reaction 
12C(«, y)6O which should show the broad (I’,=860 Kev) resonance observed 
in the scattering at an alpha-particle energy of 3-24 Mev. Unhappily 
this investigation is rendered difficult by several sources of background 
radiation, the most important being the neutrons formed in the reaction 
13C0(a%,n)'6O. The yield of gamma-rays is so small that a simple Nal (TI) 
detector is demanded and this is sensitive directly and indirectly to these 
background neutrons. Because of this the present investigation was 
carried out using a target of electro-magnetically separated #C of thick- 
ness 450 ug/cm? on a silver backing +. During the course of the experi- 
ment natural carbon built up in the usual way on the target until finally 
it became useless owing to its large neutron yield. 

The experimental procedure was to run alternately at alpha-particle 
energies of 3:00 and 3-45 Mev. Between these energies the greater part 
of the gamma-ray yield is obtained (the target thickness is also approxi- 
mately equivalent to this energy range though this is accidental). The 
pulse height distribution from a 2in. right cylinder of Nal(TI) placed 
close in to the target at 90° to the bombarding alpha-particle beam of 
about 20 wa from the Brookhaven Research Van de Graaff was recorded 
on a 20 channel kicksorter. Much of the background present at 3:45 mev 
is also present at 3-00 Mev so a subtraction of the two distributions is a 
first approach to the gamma-ray spectrum. The carbon build-up took 
place sufficiently slowly and steadily to permit the averaging of a large 
number of interlaced runs to obtain this subtracted distribution. This 
subtracted distribution consists of two parts: firstly the desired gamma- 
ray spectrum, secondly the difference between the background distribu- 
tions at the two bombarding energies. In fact the raw subtracted distri- 
bution shows clearly the high-energy portion of the gamma-ray distribu- 
tion but to estimate the (small) contribution to it due to this residual 
difference in backgrounds we made the very reasonable assumption that 
the form of the difference of the backgrounds was the same as that of the 
background measured at the lower alpha-particle energy. This form was 
then fitted to the observed difference distribution in the region of small 
pulse heights and the further subtraction made to reveal the distribution 
due to the gamma-rays alone. This final distribution is shown in the 
figure. The standard deviations shown are purely statistical. 

We have shown in the dashed line the expected shape and position of 
the pulse distribution from a gamma-ray of 9-58 Mev. It is seen that there 
eee 


} Obtained from A.E.R.E., Harwell, England. 
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is good agreement in respect of both Shape and position between the 
experimental distribution and that to be expected. It seems then that 
radiative capture indeed takes place. 

Owing to the extremely feeble nature of the capture and the considerable 
background difficulties it was impossible to investigate in detail the 
expected sin? @ angular distribution. Runs made at 0° to the alpha- 
particle beam however also showed the 9-58 mev radiation in diminished 
quantity consistent with such an angular distribution and the very bad 
geometry that had to be employed. 
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: in a 2in.x2in. Nal(Tl) crystal of the 9-58 Mev gamma-rays 

ee a reaction **C(x,y)'°O. The dashed line gives the expected 
distribution for a gamma-ray of this energy. This spectrum is obtained 

by a subtraction procedure described in the text. The three arrows 

show the expected positions of the two, one- and no-annihilation quantum 


escape peaks. 
§ 3. THe Rapiative WiptTH 


From the results displayed in the figure we evaluate a radiative width 
of 6 mev for this transition. This figure is probably accurate to a ee 
of two or better. This width expressed in Weisskopf units for an a 
transition is | M ?}=1x10~° which may be compared with the mee 
probable value for this quantity for Epepiond te Asie ie in the 
light elements (Wilkinson 1956 b) of | MM P==0-032, 511 ss ie Ae 
experimental result in the usual way, in terms of the admix arn es oe 
sity of 71 state into our predominantly 7’=0 ame a : ne Fe 
contamination of the 7'=0 ground state, we should there es say 

2(1)~3x10-. This figure may be compared with the general be aviour 
in ne at this region of excitation (Wilkinson 1956 a) from which ie 
should have expected «?~10% to 10-2. It may therefore seem that this 
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isotopic spin forbidden transition is a little weaker than we might have 
anticipated a priori but certainly not by a big factor. 

We may discuss the result in another way. At 13-09 mev there is a 
1—T'=1 state which shows a very strong E1 transition to the ground state 
of 160 (see Ajzenberg and Lauritsen 1955 for discussion) with | M |?—0-10. 
This is certainly the closest 1—7'=1 state known to our 1—7'=0 state 
at 9-58 Mev so it is reasonable to suppose that the transition observed in 
the present work is that from the 13-09 mev level which takes place by 
virtue of the mixing of these states by the Coulomb perturbation 7. We 
may now ask for the magnitude of the required matrix element of the 
Coulomb perturbation between these states. It is H°~0-035 Mev. 
This value is not unusually small and argues, as does the not-particularly- 
small value of «»7(1) obtained by the usual method, that this 1— state 
at 9-58 Mev must contain as a fair proportion (several per cent) of its 
make-up a description in terms of one-particle excitation from the 
ground state of 10. Alternatively, of course, it may be the description 
of the ground state of 1*O as entirely a closed-shell that is defective; an 
admixture of, say l1p~? (2s, 1d)? would also enable this transition to take 
place from a 9-58 Mev state of the predominant description p~? (2s, 1d)?. 
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+ Note however, that the reciprocal mixing of the 9-58 mev state 7’=0 into 
that at 13-09 Mev is not enough to explain the emission of alpha-particles from 
the latter state because, although the reduced alpha-particle width of the 7’'—0 
state is roughly a single-particle width the admixture of the 7’'—1 into the 
7'=0 needed to account for the gamma-ray transition of the latter is only 
about 1/100°%, whereas the reduced alpha-particle width of the 7’=1 state is 
about 5°, of the single-particle width. 
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ABSTRACT 


The possible E1 transition between the 3— state at 7-18 mev and the 
2-+ state at 1-63 Mev in ?°Ne is forbidden by the isotopic spin rule. It has 
been sought using the reaction !°O(«, y)?0Ne and it has been shown that the 
radiative width is less than 6 Mey. This corresponds to | M |?<4:3 x 10-5 
in Weisskopf units or to contaminations «,?(1)<1-3X 10-3 of the 7-18 
and 1-63 mev states with 7’—1 states. 


$1. InrtRopUCTION 


Tuts brief note continues the series of reports in which we study the 
inhibition imposed on E1 transitions in self-conjugate nuclei when the 
isotopic spin does not change. By the elastic scattering of alpha-particles 
in 160 there was established (Cameron 1953) a 3— state in 2°Ne at 7-18 mev. 
Since the (unidentified) first 7’=1 state of ?°Ne is expected at about 10-2 Mev 
this 3— state is certainly of 7=0. Its possible El transition to the 
2+ state at 1-63 mev is therefore forbidden by the isotopic spin selection 
rule. The present investigation is a search for this forbidden transition. 


§ 2. EXPERIMENTAL METHOD AND RESULTS 


The method used in this investigation followed closely that used to 
detect the reaction 12C(«, y)!®O and described in the preceding paper of 
this series (Bloom, Toppel and Wilkinson 1957). In the present reaction . 
the resonance is narrow (J’,=10 Kev) and is found at an alpha-particle 
energy of 3:05 mev. The bracketing alpha-particle energies were chosen as 
3-00 and 3-10 mev and the same subtraction procedure as used in the 
earlier work was employed to reduce the pulse spectra from the 2in. x 2in, 
Nal(Tl) crystal. The target was of heavily oxidized copper and it was 
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bombarded with 20a beams of alpha-particles from the Brookhaven 
Research Van de Graaff in a long series of alternating runs at the two 
energies. The angle of observation was 90° to the alpha-particle beam. 

As expected considerable trouble was experienced from the build-up 
of carbon on the target and the accompanying neutron background from 
the reaction 1C(«,n)!®O. This trouble was relatively more serious in 
the present investigation than in the previous one because the energy of 
the gamma-ray sought is here lower (5-55 Mev as against 9-58 Mev pre- 
viously) and the pulses from the background radiations increase in 
abundance rapidly towards lower energies. No 5-55 mev radiation was 
detected with certainty and the corresponding limit on the radiative 
width is 6 Mev. 

This figure gives | M |?<4-3 x 10° in Weisskopf units. Expressing the 
contaminations of the 7-18 and 1-63 mev states through the most probable 
value for uninhibited transitions namely | VM |?=0-032 (Wilkinson 1956) 
we find «?<1:3x10-°. This is quite a low value but is not startling. 

As yet no 3— 7J'=1 states are identified in ?°Ne. But the density of 
states of low excitation in #°F is unusually great (see Ajzenberg and 
Lauritsen 1955). It is then reasonable to suppose that one or more states 
of 3— will exist within the first 4 Mev of excitation above the first excited 
state in that nucleus (the ground state is of even parity) since that region 
contains more than 20 states. This gives us H°<0-13—0-27 Mev for 
contamination of the 7-18 Mev state from the corresponding states in 


20Ne. 
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ABSTRACT 


The decay scheme of the 8-06 mev 1—7'=1 level of 14N is reinvestigated 
using the reaction “C(p, y)!4N at the 550 Kev resonance. The relative 
strength of the isotopic spin forbidden transition to the first excited 
state 1s 0-022 corresponding to «,?(0)g.9g~0-061. Owing to the great 
strength to it of the transition from the 8-62 Mev 0-+ state it seems that 
the 6-23 Mev 7’'=0 state must be 1—. The decay of this state has been 
determined ; it has been reached by this E1 transition from the 1-16 Mev 
resonance. The strength of the isotopic spin forbidden transition to the - 
ground relative to the allowed transition to the first excited state is 0-31 
corresponding tO a 7(1)g-93~0-078. The closeness of these two isotopic 
spin impurities suggests that these two states may be each other’s chief 
contaminators and in this sense the forbidden transitions from the one 
is the same radiation as the allowed transition from the other and vice 
versa. If this suggestion is correct H°~0-45 Mev which large value 
suggests some Close relationship between the two states. In unravelling 
the decay schemes subsidiary pieces of information are obtained; in 
particular it seems that the 5-69 Mev state is very probably 1+. 


§ 1. [yrRopuCcTION 


Ir has been recognized for some time that the 1— state of 4N at 8-06 Mev 
is chiefly of 7’=1 (see Ajzenberg and Lauritsen 1955 for general references) 
on account of its width of 10 ev for radiation to the ground state 
(|J2|?=0-03 in Weisskopf units). It was pointed out in an earlier paper of 
this series (Clegg and Wilkinson 1953) that in this case the possible E1 
transition to the 0-+ 7’'=1 state at 2-31 mev is forbidden by the isotopic 
spin selection rule and should be weak. It was shown in that paper that 
the forbidden transition was indeed much weaker than the ground state 
transition although the limit there set appears to be somewhat too sharp ; 
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the 8-06 mev state is in fact quite strongly contaminated with 7’=0. 
In this paper we make a more detailed examination of these transitions 
for the reason that we shall now explain. 

It has appeared (see Wilkinson and Clegg 1956, Wilkinson 1956 a) 
that those states such as the 6-89 mev state of 1°B, the 12-95 and 13-05 
mev states of 160 and the presently discussed state of 14N, all of which are 
states with a very large 2s- or ld-wave reduced width for a unique 
parent in the 4—1 nucleus, are unusually impure from the point of view 
of isotopic spin. It is then an interesting question where this contamina- 
tion comes from : does it come from a great number of states of the other 
isotopic spin, each of which is only lightly contaminated in return by the 
state in question or does it come from a single state which will therefore 
be heavily and equally contaminated ? In particular may it not be 
that the state of the other isotopic spin but of the same spin and parity 
similarly formed by adding a ‘loose’ 2s- or ld-nucleon to the same 
unique A—1 parent is the strongly contaminating and contaminated 
partner ? Since these states would be very similar such mixing might 
be thought to be strong. Within the simple framework of the unique 
parent and well-defined loose nucleon it seems however that this is not so 
theoretically (J. P. Elliott and F. C. Barker, private communication). 
Nevertheless the empirical indication is growing rather strong and the 
present investigation was carried out because there seemed to be, in 
MN, the possibility of identifying such a pair of mutually and strongly 
contaminating states. Although the work now to be reported does no 
more than to make this possibility quantitative rather than qualitative 
and cannot be said to establish the reciprocal relationship, it seems to be 
suggestive enough to encourage rather strongly further experimental and 
theoretical investigations. 

We seek therefore in 14N another 1— state, chiefly 7=0, which might 
be responsible for contaminating the 8-06 Mev state with 7=0 and which 
would thereby itself become contaminated with T=1. If these two 
states were indeed each the most important contaminator of the other 
we would find the amount of 7'=1 introduced into the 7'=0 equal to the 
amount of 7’—0 introduced into the 7’'=1. This would of course be 
only a minimum requirement for establishing the relationship. 

The experimental clue that starts the present work is that the state at 
8-62 Mev which seems to be well established as 0+ from C(p, p)#3C 
shows a strong radiative transition to the state at 6-23 Mev. If we 
combine earlier work (Seagrave 1952) on the gamma-ray yield with the 
decay scheme established here we find that this transition has a radiative 
width J’,= 2-1 ev which corresponds to a strength |J/|?=0-24 in Weisskopf 
El units. So great a strength makes it virtually certain that the transi- 
tion is indeed E1 (Wilkinson 1956). If the transition were M1 it would 
have [MP=7-3, which is much bigger than any known M1 transition and 
seems most unreasonably large. This then fixes the 6-23 mev state as 
1—. It also is presumably 7'=0 since 4C has no known states between 
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the ground state and the probable 1— state at 6-09 mev which probably 
corresponds to the 8-06 Mev state here discussed in 44N. If there were 
indeed another “C state between these two we should expect it to be most 
probably of even parity. The 8-62 Mev state must now be 7’'=1 and there 
seems nothing against this. The present arguments then make the 6-23 
Mev state 1— 7’=0 and the question of its radiative decay modes then 
arises. If it were a well-behaved 7’=0 state it would decay exclusively 
to the 0+ 7'=1 state at 2-31 Mev and not at all to the 1+ 7—0 ground 
state of 4N. In the published literature its behaviour is described as 
quite otherwise : it reputedly decays only to the ground state. How- 
ever, at this point we may touch upon an earlier experimental confusion. 
The expected transitions between the 6-23 and 2-31 Mev states would 
have an energy of 3-92Mev which is very close to the energy of the 
second excited state namely 3:95 Mey. Because of this there has been a 
tendency to ascribe gamma-rays of about this energy to ground-state 
transitions from the second excited state. But it is now known (Gove, 
et al. 1956) that this ground-state transition takes place in only about 4°% 
strength and that de-excitation proceeds with 96°% probability in the 
cascade through the first excited state. This requires a re-evaluation of 
the earlier work and, in the present instance, implies that the expected 
isotopic spin allowed transition from the 6-23 Mev state may take place, 
the gamma-ray having been wrongly assigned to the negligibly strong 
transition to ground from the 3-95 Mey state. Nevertheless, the reported 
ground-state transition of the 6-23 Mey state is strong and suggests that 
the contamination of the state with 71 may be considerable and so 
that this may itself be the contaminating state of that at 8-06 Mev jf. 

We have therefore carried out an investigation of the decay modes of 
the 8-06 and 6-23 mev states in 14N, reaching the former directly through 
13Q(p, y)4N at a proton bombarding energy of 550 Key and the 
latter indirectly by the gamma-ray transition to it from the 8-62 mev 
state of 14N, itself formed in the same reaction at a proton bombarding 
energy of 1:16 Mey. This latter, narrow level sits up on a broad resonance 
centred on a proton energy of 1-25 mev which we must therefore also 
investigate to a certain degree. 


§ 2. EXPERIMENTAL METHODS 


We have used a target of ®C, 71% enriched, cracked onto gold of 
thickness 0-004 inches. The thickness of the target was not determined 
with accuracy but it was about 3 key for protons of 550 key and so 
about 2 kev for protons of 1-16 mev. The target was soldered onto a 
water-cooled brass plate and bombarded with proton currents that were 
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Thi estion has been made by Dr. A. B. Clegg in a letter to one of us 
(iELW) fellowing that author’s remark that the transition from the 8-62 Mev 


level appeared to be very probably El. 
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generally 5-10 a and occasionally as high as 20 a from the Brookhaven 
Research Van de Graaff. 

The gamma-rays were detected in Nal(T1) crystals. That used for most 
of the work as the centre crystal of a three-crystal pair spectrometer and 
otherwise as the display crystal in the coincidence arrangements was a 
cylinder of length 5 cm and diameter 4cm. It had a resolution of 8-8%, 
for the 662 kev gamma-rays following the decay of 1°’Cs when mounted 
on a Du Mont 6292 photo-multiplier. The other crystals used in the 
various types of coincidence arrangement were also cylinders of about 
1} in. dimensions. 


§ 3. THE 8-06 Mev Stare or 4N 


The resonance at 550 kev proton energy has been observed many times 
and we will not dwell on our own observations that preceded the investiga- 
tion of the spectrum except to say that we found nothing different from 
the constants of the published literature. The width of the resonance 
as measured with our target of thickness 3 kev was 35 kev as against the 
32-5+1 kev of the literature. 


Fig. 1 
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Three-crystal pair spectrum of the gamma-rays from a thin target of “C 
bombarded by protons of 550 kev. The peak at channel 184 is due to 
the 8-06 Mev ground-state transition. The peak at channel 3 is due to 
the transition from the 8-06 Mev state to that at 3-95 Mev ; its measured 
energy is 4:14+0-09 Mev. The peak at channel 10 is due to a super- 
position of the transitions between the 8-06 and 2-31 Mev levels and that 
to the ground state from the 5-69 Mev level. 6-14 Mev gamma-rays 
from fluorine impurity would have given a peak at channel 11. The 
measured energy of the composite peak at channel 10 is 5:77 -£0-05 Mev. 
This spectrum was taken with a bias of 9 channels. 


To begin with, observations were made at the peak of the resonance. 
Here the spectrum of gamma-rays was investigated using a three-crystal 
pair spectrometer. The results of a typical run, of which there were 
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several, are shown in fig. 1. As was to be expected, the strongest gamma- 
ray is the ground-state transition of energy 8-06 Mev {. This energy was 
checked roughly using the 4:43 mev gamma-ray from the first excited 
state of °C as a standard. For this purpose a Po—Be source was used. 
Also clearly seen is the expected gamma-ray from the transition between 
the 8-06 and 3-95 Mev states. Its energy measured in terms of that of 
the 8-06 mev line is 4:14++0-09 mev. Its intensity relative to that of the 
ground-state transition we find to be 12°, which agrees with the 12 ie 
of the literature. We also see a distinct radiation at an energy which 
is measured as 5:77--0-05 Mev in terms of the 8-06 and 4:11 mev lines. 
This is consistent with the expected 5-75 Mev of the istotopic spin for- 
bidden line. Its abundance relative to the 8-06 Mev radiation we find to 
be 4:8%. 

Whenever radiation of about this energy is sought it is found. It 
usually comes from the second excited state of 160 formed so prolifically 
in the reaction 1°F(p,«)®O at an energy of 6:14 Mev. The energy 
measurement is accurate enough to eliminate this possibility here ; 
the 1*O gamma-ray would have given a peak a full channel higher. 
Great care had been taken in preparing the target tube and target chamber 
for this experiment to eliminate fluorine by making everything from fresh 
materials. As is well known, however, this precaution fails for at least 
one important material, namely tantalum, which is always found to have 
a thin film of fluorine on its surface and from which many regulating 
slits, defining apertures and so on of the present target assembly were 
made. All such surfaces were accordingly ground to remove the fluorine 
and there resulted a very fluorine free arrangement which gave no trouble 
at this resonance or at the higher one. 

This 4-8°% of 5-7 Mey radiation cannot be immediately held to be due 
entirely to the isotopic spin-forbidden transition because there exists a 
state in 14N at 5:69 mev which has a known transition to the ground 
state and so a possible transition from the 8-06 Mev state to this one 
could lead to radiation of virtually the same energy as the forbidden 
transition. There is also a state at 5-83 Mev which has a ground-state 
transition which could be superposed in the present radiation. It is 
however unlikely that this state is strongly involved because its chief 
decay mode is by a gamma-ray of 725 key to the state at 5-10 Mev which 
then decays predominantly to the ground state. In this event we should 
see this 5:10 Mev gamma-ray in greater strength than the contribution 
of the 5-83 ev line to the radiation near 5-7 Mev. The fact that no such 
5-10 mev line is manifest (see fig. 1) shows that transitions to the 5-83 Mev 
state are a much weaker contributor to the 5-7 Mev radiation than others, 


whatever they may be. Also the 725 kev radiation was sought and was 


+ This line appears unusually broad in this figure because no collimator 
could be used with the three-crystal spectrometer on account of the feebleness 
of the source. Asa result the resolution suffers owing to loss of bremsstrahlung 


and other effects. 
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certainly not present in any strength corresponding to more than a very 
small share of the 5:7 Mev radiation. So we must attempt to separate 
the relative responsibilities of the two possible transitions in giving the 
5:7 Mev line. 

It is clear that this separation cannot be made by a direct energy 
measurement using present techniques. It is also clear that to measure 
the energy of the gamma-ray in coincidence with the 5-7 Mev radiation 
will not effect a solution either. There does, however, exist one possi- 
bility of separating the two possible contributing transitions. This is 
to take advantage of the fact that the 550 kev resonance is apparently 
rather well isolated. The next known resonance is that at 1-16 Mev. 


Fig. 2 
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Spectrum of gamma-rays at a proton energy of 550 kev, seen in coincidence 
with gamma-rays of greater than 4-5 Mev. The peak is due to a super- 
position of the ground-state transition from the 2-31 Mev level and 
that between the 8-06 and 5-69 Mev levels. Its measured energy is 
2°30-+0-05 Mev. This spectrum was taken with a bias of 42 channels. 


Initially, at any rate, the yield from proton energies just above the 
550 kev resonance is consistent with that to be expected from its own 
high energy tail. For example, at a proton energy of 700 kev the cross 
section has fallen to 0-05 of its peak value. The simple dispersion 
formula with s-wave proton penetrabilities predicts a figure of about 0-08 
and so the greater part of the yield may be taken as still due to the 
8-06 Mev level. If, then, we investigate the radiations at such a high 
proton bombarding energy we shall be observing the same state but the 
two possible components of the 5-7 Mev radiation which were confused 
on the resonance will now be slightly separated: the isotopic spin- 
forbidden transition will have an energy increased by about 140 kev 
while that of the alternative gamma-ray will be unchanged. A more 
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sensitive change is that in the energy of the cascade partner which 
remains at 2-31 mev for the forbidden transition but is increased by 
about 140 kev for the alternative transition. We have used this latter 
method. 

Figure 2 shows the spectrum of gamma-rays in coincidence with all 
gamma-rays of more than 4:5 Mey when the proton bombardment is 
carried out at the peak of the resonance. This distribution is as expected 
for a single gamma-ray or two lines very close in energy. The measured 
energy of this coincident radiation is 2-30-L0-05 mev. The bias require- 
ment in the other crystal eliminates any contribution to this distribution 
from the cascade through the second excited state. We may note that 
this result reinforces the earlier arguments that cascades through the 
5-83 Mey state are relatively unimportant because the energy of that 
cascade partner would be 2-23 Mev. The peak due to this radiation 
would have fallen almost two channels below that seen in fig. 2, viz. well 
towards the trough of the distribution and would have caused the summed 
peaks to be rather ill-defined had it been present in significant amount. 


Fig. 3 
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-rays at a proton energy of 700 kev seen in coincidence with 

eee of Dente than 4-5 eee The full line is the distribution 

calculated for a superposition of 1 part of 2-31 Mev radiation from the 

first excited state and 1-18 parts of 2-51 mev radiation from a transition 

between the compound nucleus state and that at 5-69 Mev. This 
spectrum was taken with a bias of 42 channels. 


When the same measurements are repeated at a proton energy of 700 kev 
the distribution of fig. 3 is obtained. The well-defined peak of fig. 2 
has completely disappeared and is replaced by a quite smeared-out 
distribution which however cuts off quite sharply as it should if it represents 
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two gamma-rays of about the same energy. From the shape expected 
from a single gamma-ray, which is close to that of fig. 2, we construct 
the full line of fig. 3 which shows the theoretical distribution for a mixture 
of 1 part of radiation of 2-31 Mev to 1-18 parts of radiation of 2-51 Mev. 

It therefore appears that the 4:8°% of 5-7 Mev radiation observed in 
fig. 1 is indeed composite, and consists of about 2-2°% + due to the for- 
bidden transition between the 8-06 and 2:31 Mey states while the remaining 
2-6°, comes from the 5-69 Mey state t 

We might at this point interpolate a stewie about angular distributions 
and correlations in the present work. At neither of the two resonances 
here studied need we worry about angular distribution of the individual 
gamma-rays relative to the proton beam because the 1-16 Mev resonance 
is of spin zero as is also the broad 1-25 Mev resonance on which it sits, 
while the 550 kev resonance is formed very largely by s-wave protons as 
confirmed by the measured isotropy of the strong radiations. The only 
measurement which could be upset by the existence of a strong angular 
correlation is that just reported. Here all the spins are known (that of 
the 5-69 Mev state is evidently 1 as we shall see), so we may compute 
the angular correlation of our cascade which passes through it. It is. 
1-++-0-2 cos? #, so we can neglect its effect because of the poor accuracy 
of the measurement and because the crystals were large and very close 
to the target. The competing cascade has of course a rigorously isotropic 
correlation. 

Before leaving this resonance it is profitable to consider the 5-69 Mev 
state a little more closely because it is of importance also at the 1-16 Mev 
resonance. According to the review cited, this state cascades through 
the 2-31 Mev state as well as going directly to ground, the cascade being 
more probable by a factor of 1:9. According to measurements of gamma- 
rays following the deuteron bombardment of ®C (Bent et al. 1955) this 
factor is 2-1. According to the present work to be described the factor 
is 1-4. Although this agreement is not very good it establishes that the 
intensity of the 2-37 Mev gamma-ray which leads to this state from that 
at 8-06 Mev is about 2-7 times as great as that of the 5-69 mev line, viz. 
about 7% of the ground-state transition from the 8-06 Mev level. Its 
radiative width is therefore about 0-7 ev with a corresponding strength of 
|M|?=0-09 if the transition is El and |M|?=2-5 if the transition were 


+ We have not here applied the small (about 12°) correction in the appor- 
tioning of the 4-8° due to the differing energies of the competing transitions 
at proton bombarding energies on and off resonance because this is well covered 
by the uncertainties of the intensity and intensity-ratio measurements. 

{ Similar conclusions to the present ones concerning the 550 kev resonance 
have been reached by R. Pick, A. Leveque and P. Lehmann (Report to the 1956 
Amsterdam Conference on Nuclear Reactions) who also used the present method 
for separating the two cascades resulting in 5-7 Mev radiation. These workers 
used coincidence methods for estimating the absolute intensities whereas we 
have here chosen to determine the intensities themselves directly and to rely 
on coincidence methods for estimating relative branching ratios. 
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Ml. These figures make it very probable though not sure that the 
transition is in fact El and so the parity of the state is even. The El 
transition would be allowed by the isotopic spin only because the isotopic 
spin of the state is presumably zero for the reason discussed earlier in 
connection with the 6-23 Mey state. The spin must now be J =0,1,2 08 
which J=1 is clearly favoured by the decay scheme which also eliminates 
J=0. J=2 is eliminated by the strength of the transition to it from the 
0-+ state at 8-62 Mev as we shall see, so we are left with the assignment 
J=1+. This is supported by the observation (Marion et al. 1955) that 
the reaction C(d,n)!*N has a very strong slow neutron threshold at a 
deuteron energy of 0-422 Mey. The slow rise of the yield above the thres- 
hold makes these authors suggest that p-wave neutron emission is involved 
and since the ingoing proton must almost certainly be s-wave at so very 
low an energy the parity of the state must be even. The fact that it is 
only this one neutron threshold that shows so very intensely suggests 
that this state may be a rather simple one and may prepare us for striking 
radiative properties too. 


§ 4. THE 8-62 mev StaTE or 4N 


This state has not been investigated so frequently as the previous one. 
It is reported as having a width of 6+2 key and so requires rather careful 
treatment. It is also situated rather close to the maximum of the 
1-25 Mev resonance whose width is 500 kev. This state at 8-70 Mev in 4N 
is O— and, like that at 8-06 Mey, displays a reduced s-wave width of the 
order of the single-particle limit. Its large El radiative width to the 
ground state (I, =46 ev ; |M/|?=0-11) accords with this description and 
shows that the state is of 7’=1. 

Because all of our work at the 1-16 Mev resonance necessarily included. 
radiation from this underlying 0— resonance we display in fig. 4 the yield 
curve across it. This yield curve was measured and all our work at this 
resonance was carried out using an electrostatic analyser accepting the 
H,* beam to stabilize and control the proton energy. The units of the 
abscissa of fig. 4 are those of the potentiometer of the electrostatic 
analyser ; 5 units correspond to an energy change of 1-33 kev for the 
proton beam. ‘The yield curve was taken with a low bias setting on the 
erystal so that all gamma-rays were counted. The curve displayed in 
the figure was taken at the end of the experiment. That taken at the 
beginning was a little better, showing a ratio of counts at the peak and 
20 kev below the peak of 10-1 to 1. We show the yield curve taken after 

the experiment to demonstrate that despite the narrowness of the 
resonance it did not become too badly obscured by carbon deposits in the 
course of the experimentation. 

The narrowness of the resonance is useful in that it enables background 
effects to be determined accurately. The procedure adopted to eliminate 
contributions from the 1-25 Mev resonance was to run at the peak of the 
1-16 Mev resonance—a potentiometer setting of 4362—then for an equal 
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amount of charge symmetrically either side of it—at potentiometer 
settings of 4300 and 4430. This is sufficiently far away (17 kev) from the 
resonance for its own contribution to have become very small, but is a 
sufficiently small change of energy for that due to the 1-25 Mev resonance 
to have remained almost constant. The results at the two off-resonance 
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The 8-62 mev state of 4N seen in 18C(p, y)!4N at a proton energy of 1-16 Mev. 
The observed width of 6-9 Kev is an upper limit to the true width since 
the target thickness is not known. The background either side of the 
peak is due to the broad 8-70 Mev state centred on a proton energy of 
1-25 Mev. For purposes of estimating the effect of the 1-16 Mev resonance 
of this underlying state runs were taken at potentiometer settings of 
4300 and 4480, viz. about 17 kev either side of the resonance. 


positions were averaged and subtracted from the distribution obtained 
at the peak of the resonance. This procedure also automatically 
eliminated any other background such as #C(p, y)!=N which had always 
to be thought of and also !F(p, «)6O*. The latter reaction, although 
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it is resonant, has no sharp resonance in the energy range involved in these 
energy changes ; it has a broad (130 kev) resonance centred at 1-18 Mev 
and if this were significant it would also be very well taken care of by 
the present procedure since the change in proton energy is small, compared 
with the width of the resonance and, furthermore the (p.«) fluorine 
resonance almost coincides in energy with our narrow (py) an eC, 
This bracketing process was carried out for all our subsequent spectra 
determinations. Sometimes, however, the subtraction has not actually 
been made in plotting the figure and this is noted in the figure captions. 

The first step was to verify that the 6-23 mev state does indeed decay 
to the 2-31 Mey state. This was done by examining the gamma-rays with 
a three-crystal pair spectrometer with good dispersion. A typical 
spectrum is shown in fig. 5. The gamma-ray of measured energy (in 
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- tal pair spectrum of gamma-rays taken at the 1-16 Mev resonance 
ied tates setting 4362, see fig. 4). The background at settings 
4300 and 4430 has not been subtracted ; it amounts to about 5 coin- 
cidences per channel in this region. The peak at channel 15 ates 
measured energy of 4-60--0-09 Mev and is the transition between t e 
8-62 and 3-95 Mev states. The peak at channel 4 has a en 
energy of 3-87-40-07 mev and is the transition between the 6-23 a 
2-31 Mev states. This spectrum was taken with a bias of 33 channels. 


terms of the 4:43 mev 12C line) 4:60-L0-09 Mev is the expected transition 
between the 8-62 and 3-95 mev states. Its intensity has been made the 
unit in terms of which other intensities from the 1-16 Mev Spear be 
this work have been measured; this will be understood in ue ee ) as 
report. Because we know that the ground-state ata oe S 
3-95 mev level will only give a line of strength 0-04 the other observe 
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gamma-ray of 3-87-0-07 Mev must very largely represent the transition 
between the 6-23 and 2-31 mev states. Its intensity is 1-28. The 
background from the runs in the wings was quite unimportant here. 
It was generally flattish but showed a very slight tendency to group also 
at these two energies, probably due to the slight persisting effect of this 
resonance 17 key from its peak. 

The next problem was to measure the gamma-rays in the region of 
6mev. <A typical spectrum from which this was done is shown in fig. 6. 
The two lower energy gamma-rays which were measured in fig. 5 are 


Fig. 6 
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Three-crystal pair spectrum of gamma-rays taken at the 1-16 Mev resonance 
(potentiometer setting 4362, see fig. 4). The summed distributions taken 
at settings of 4300 and 4430 and normalized to the same charge have been 
subtracted. The peaks at channels 5 and 8 have measured energies 
of 3-91-+0-09 Mev and 4:61-+0-:08 Mev and are the same transitions 
as are shown in fig. 5. The three arrows show the expected peak posi- 
tions for gamma-rays of 5-69, 5-83 and 6-23 Mev. The tail in the highest 
channels is due to the 8-62 Mev ground-state transition. This spectrum 
was taken with a bias of 8 channels. 


again seen and have measured energies of 3-91---0-09 and 4-61-L0-08 mev. 
The intensities of the 3-92 mev line from these results is 1-20 which 
agrees well with our earlier estimate. The rather flat tail in the higher 
channels is due to the 8-62 Mev ground-state transition whose peak, 
measured separately, is not in the present picture. This transition is 
only of indirect interest to the present investigation in that its strength 
affects the radiative widths deduced for the other transitions from the 
8-62 Mey state. We measured its intensity as 0-95 but this figure is 
probably quite inaccurate. The presence of radiation of about 6 mey 
is very clear. The expected peak positions for the possible ground-state 
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transitions from the 5°69, 5-83 and 6-23 mev levels are shown by the 
arrows. It is evident that 6-23 mev radiation is present. But there is 
not the sharp peak expected for such radiation, rather a sort of step and 
plateau which extends towards the peak due to the 4:67 mev line. This 
then requires the additional presence of some radiation of lower energy. 
We may construct the expected distribution due to 6-23 mev gamma-rays 
with accuracy with the aid of the gamma-rays from fluorine. When 
this is done the strength of the 6-23 mev line is found to be 0-39. On 
subtracting this from the observed distribution the remainder looks 
quite correct for a gamma-ray of 5-69 Mev and of intensity 0-24. The 
distribution does not fit nearly so well a line of 5-83 mev and suggests then 
that in addition to the cascade from the 8-62 mev state through that at 
6-23 Mev there is another cascade through the 5-69 Mev state. 

The distribution of fig. 6 is the subtracted distribution, on peak minus 
the background distribution taken in the wings. Whereas for fig. 5 the 
background was very small, and no serious error would have been made 
in ignoring it, the background for fig. 6 is quite large. In particular the 
tail from the ground-state transition is important and also there is a 
substantial amount of background radiation in the region of the 6-2 Mev 
peak which in the raw distribution taken at the peak of the resonance is 
much more prominent than in fig. 6. Serious error would have resulted 
from ignoring the background here; it is approximately equal to the 
contribution from the 8-62 Mey level, for the ground-state transition, 
and the same is true of its importance for the 6-2 Mev radiation. 

This suggestion of further complexity in the decay of the 8-62 Mev state 
must now be pursued to check that we are correct in accepting only a part 
of the 5-7 to 6-2 Mev radiation as due to the 6-23 Mev ground-state 
transition. This was done by looking for the lower energy gamma-rays 
that must be present with the 5-69 mev line. These are the 2-93 Mev 
transition between the 8-62 and 5-69 mev levels and the 3-38 mev line 
due to transitions between the 5:69 and 2-31 mev states which, as we have 
remarked earlier, is reported to be roughly twice as intense as the ground- 
state transition from the 5-69 Mev state. Figure 7 displays the spectrum 
measured in the interesting region. Thisis the usual subtracted spectrum, 
peak minus wings. The background here is everywhere unimportant. 
There is here a special reason for making the background check, namely 
that !C(p, y)#83N at this proton energy would give a gamma-ray of 
3-02 mev which is close to the expected 2-93 Mev. However, the back- 
ground runs show that this contribution is negligible. Only the lower 
of the two strong lines of fig. 5 is included in the spectrum of fig. 7 and 
has a measured energy of 3:85-0:08 Mev. The other strong line has a 
measured energy of 2:34-0-04 Mev ; it is the superposition of the ground- 
state transition from the 2-31 mev state and the 2:39 Mev line due to the 
transition between the 8-62 and 6-23 mev states. Its intensity (measured. 
via that of the 3-92 mev line) is 4:7. In addition to these expected 
gamma-rays we see a well-defined peak close to the position expected for 
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the gamma-ray of 2-93 mev which confirms our attribution of the lower 
energy pulses in the 5-7 to 6-2 Mey range to another cascade via the 
5-69 Mev state. The agreement in position is seen to be much better 
with that expected of a 2-93 mev line than with that expected for a 
2:79 Mey gamma-ray such as would lead to the 5-83 Mev state. The 
intensity of this 2-93 mev line is 0-54. We also see the expected line at 
3-38 mev which completes the confirmation of this new cascade. Its 
intensity is 0-33, which checks quite well, together with the 0-24 measured 
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Three-crystal pair of spectrum of gamma-rays taken at the 1-16 Mev resonance 
(potentiometer setting 4362, see fig. 4) with a subtraction as in fig. 6 
for the background measured off-peak. The peak at channel 18 has a 
measured energy of 3-85-+0-08 Mev and is the transition between the 
6-23 and 2-31 Mev states. The peak at channel 4 has a measured energy 
of 2-34 -+0-04 mev and is the superposition of the ground-state transition 
from the 2-31 mev state and the transition between the 8-62 and 6-23 Mev 
states. The arrows indicate the expected positions of peaks due to 
gamma-rays of 2-79, 2-93 and 3-37 Mev, This spectrum was taken with 
a bias of 8 channels. 


for the 5-69 mev line, the 0-54 measured for the intensity of the 2-93 mew 
line which precedes these two. However, our branching ratio of 3-38 mev 
cascade radiation versus 5-69 mey ground-state transition is only 1-4 as 
against the higher figure of about 2 cited earlier in § 3. But our present 
measurements on this point are not very accurate, as can be judged, and 
the discrepancy is not worrying. A further check that the 5-83 mev 
level is not the one principally involved comes from the absence of the 
725 key radiation from this resonance too; there is also no suggestion 
of the 5-10 mev line (see the argument of § 3 about this level). 
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From the intensities reported here we can compare the measured and 
expected strength of the ‘ 2-3 Mev’ radiation from both sources, viz. the 
8-62 Mev to 6-23 mev state transition and the 2:31 mev ground-state 
transition. The transition from the 8-62 mev state to that at 3-95 Mev, 
our standard of intensities, contributes 0:96; the cascade through the 
5°69 Mey state contributes 0-33 (the intensity of the 3-38 mev line) ; 
the cascade through the 6-23 mev state contributes 1-24 (the intensity 
of the transition between the 6-23 mev and 2-31 mev states) plus 1-63 
(the sum of the intensities of this transition and the direct ground-state 
transition from the 6-23 mev state). This makes a total of 4-2 against 
our measurement of 4-7 which must be regarded as very fair agreement 
when so many transitions of widely differing energies are involved. 

At this point we may regard the decay scheme of the 8-62 mev state as 
established but we carried out two further check measurements of a 
coincidence nature. 

The first coincidence measurement was to set up a second Nal(T!) 
crystal with a coincidence channel from 2-0 to 2-5 Mev so as to include the 
full energy peaks of the 2-31 and 2-39 mev lines and measure the spectrum 
of gamma-rays in coincidence with this channel. If our decay scheme is 
correct we should see a line at ‘ 2-3 Mev ’ from the triple cascade through 
the 6-23 mev and 2-31 Mey levels, the first or last member falling into the 
coincidence channel and the last or first member registering in the display 
erystal. We should also see a 1-64 mev line from the cascade de-excita- 
tion of the 3-95 mev state. From the intensities we have just presented 
the relative intensities of the ‘ 2-3’ and 1-64 mevy lines seen in this coimei- 
dence experiment should be 3-1: 1. There should also of course be many 
higher energy lines seen in coincidence. It is not satisfactory simply 
to measure gamma-rays in coincidence with radiation between 2-0 and 
2-5 mMey because pulses in this range can be given by higher energy 
gamma-rays with which the ‘2-3 Mev’ and 1-64 mev lines are also in 
coincidence. But such coincidences should not depend critically on 
where the coincidence channel is set because the singles spectrum of the 
higher energy lines will be rather flat at 2-5mev. On the other hand, if 
we move the coincidence channel above 2:5 mey the contribution from 
the cascades we seek here will vanish completely. We accordingly made 
several coincidence runs with the coincidence channel set at 2-0 to 2-5 Mev, 
2:5 to 3-0 Mev, 2:75 to 3-25mev and 3-0 to 3-5 Mev. There was no 
significant difference between the coincidence spectra obtained with 
these last. three channelling positions, all of which exclude the desired 
coincidences, so we assumed that this unwanted contribution would be 
effectively the same on the lowest channel also and so subtracted this 
suitably normalized contribution derived from the higher channels. The 
subtraction amounted to about one-half of the total distribution observed 
with the channel set for 2-0 to 2:5 mey. This ecg a oe 
shown in fig. 8. Chance coincidences were less than 2°/ 


expected lines at measured energies of 2-35-+-+0-05 mev and 1-64--0-05 Mev 
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are well seen, The background on which they sit is due to the higher 
energy gamma-rays also in coincidence with the ‘ 2-3 Mev >line. Because 
of this background and its unknown behaviour beneath our interesting 
lines the interpretation of this picture is very inaccurate. Using different 
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CHANNEL NUMBER 


Gamma-rays from the 1-16 Mev resonance seen in coincidences with a channel 
from 2-0 to 2-5 Mev with a subtraction of spectra obtained by channelling 
at higher energies (see text). The peak at channel 15 has a measured 
energy of 2:35+0-05 Mev and is due to a superposition of the gamma- 
rays of 2-31 and 2-39 Mev observed in fig. 7. The peak at channel 8 has 
a measured energy of 1:64-0:05 Mev and is the transition between the 
states at 3-95 and 2-31 Mev. The peak at channel 1] is the Compton 
edge of the 2-3 Mev radiations. This spectrum was taken with a bias of 
8 channels. 


treatments of the data our estimates of the ratio of the ‘ 2:31 Mev’ 
intensity to that of the 1-64 Mev line ranged from 2-4 to 3-3: 1, which 
can be taken as agreeing with the expected 3-1. 

The second coincidence measurement was performed to verify the 
existence of the triple cascade through the 6-23 Mev and 2-31 mev levels. 
For this a third Nal(Tl) crystal was placed close to the target. Two of 
the crystals were set with channels of 2-0 to 2-5 Mev to catch the first 
and third members of the cascade and the third was displayed in triple 
coincidence with these. Because of the triple condition we need no longer 
worry about the effect of higher energy gamma-rays in triggering one of 
the channelling crystals because this could not be accompained both by 
the actuation of the other channelling crystal and also the detection in the 
display of a gamma-ray of energy greater than 3-92 Mev. The resulting 
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coincidence spectrum is shown in fig. 9. While the counting rate is ver 
low and the Statistics are very unimpressive it is seen that the Sit 
tion 1S consistent with that expected for a gamma-ray of 3:9 Mev. The 
important observation is that there are very few counts in Hs high 
channels and that the spectrum cuts off rapidly as that of a 3-9 mev line 
should. The 4:67 Mev line has been eliminated. For comparison the 
distribution of single counts obtained by relaxing the triple coincidence 
condition is almost flat across this picture. The chance coincidence 
contribution was very small. 


Fig. 9 
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Gamma-rays from the 1-16 Mev resonance seen in triple coincidence with two 
channels of 2:0 to 2-5 Mev. The full line is the expected pulse distribu- 
tion for a gamma-ray of 3-9 Mev. This spectrum was taken with a bias 


of 10 channels. 


Before considering the analysis of these results we may examine, as in 
the decay of the 8-06 mev state, the transition to the state at 5-69 mev. 
In § 3 we concluded that this state was 1+ and also probably a rather 
simple state because it was so predominantly seen in the neutron threshold 
experiment. This conclusion is borne out by the decay leading to it 
from the 8-62 Mev state. If we are correct in the assignments this an 
M1 transition and its radiative width is 0-7 ev which corresponds to a 
strength of |M[?=1-3 Weisskopf units. This is a high but quite reason- 
able figure. Had the state been 2+ the E2 transition would have had 
| P= 700, which is impossible, so all evidence points to 1++ for this state. 


§ 5. THE DECAY SCHEMES 
We do not suggest that this work has exhausted the decay schemes of 
the two states that we have studied, since our primary interest has been 
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the rather specific one described in §1. We have merely carried the 
investigation to the point of determining the two branching ratios which 
bear on the isotopic spin problem. Our results are displayed in fig. 10. 
The unit of intensity for the 8-06 Mev level radiations is the ground- 
state transition, while that for the 8-62 mev level is the first member of 
the cascade through the second excited state. There is no normaliza- 
tion between the two decay schemes. 


Fig. 10 
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Levels of 14N and the decay scheme of the 8-06 and 8-62 Mev levels as determined 
in the present work. Only the transitions that were of significance for 
the present investigation are shown and others not investigated here may 
well exist. Only the states of 4N of present interest are shown. The 
four transitions of prime interest for this investigation are shown as heavy 
arrows. The transitions from the 8-06 Mev have been normalized in 
strength to the ground-state transition and those from the 8-62 level have 
been normalized to that between the 8-62 and 3-95 states. The intensi- 
ties in parentheses are taken from other work. In addition to the 
intensities shown for the 8-62 Mev state the summed intensities of the 
ground-state transition from the 2-31 Mev state and that between the 
8-62 and 6-23 Mev states was measured as 4:7. 


§ 6, Discussion 


From the decay schemes of fig. 10 for the two states of interest we see 
that both El transitions forbidden by the isotopic spin selection rule 
indeed occur. To compare them with the allowed transition from each 
level we take out the #,? factor in the transition probability in the usual 
way. We then find that the strength of the forbidden transition from 
the 8-06 mev state is 0-061 of that of the allowed and that the strength 
of the forbidden transition from the 6-23 mev level is 0-078 of that of the 
allowed. With nothing further to guide us the usual procedure would 
be to sayy, for the 8-06 mev level « ,?(0)g.9,~0-061, while for the 6-23 mev 
level 097(1)¢-39~0:078. 


+ We assume that the ground and first excited states are relatively pure. 
. 
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If indeed these two levels were each other’s chief contaminators we 
should expect «1?(0)g.9g=%92(1)g-03. In fact the relative strengths of the 
two forbidden transitions need not be the same of course because the 
speed of the two allowed transitions may not be the same. There seems 
no likelihood of measuring this speed for the 6-23 mev state, although a. 
resonance scattering of the forbidden radiation may eventually be 
possible. In the meantime the closeness of the two numbers is very 
suggestive and renders quite plausible the suggestion that we are here 
seeing the effects of the isotopic spin mixing from both ends. If this is 
so, then the forbidden transition from the 8-06 mev level takes place 
by virtue of the mixing into that state of a fraction «,2(0)g.o, of the 
6-23 Mev state and so in this sense the 5-75 mey forbidden gamma-ray 
from the 8-06 Mev state is the same thing as the 3-92 mev allowed gamma- 
ray from the 6-23 Mey state ; similarly the 6-23 mev forbidden line from 
the 6-23 Mev state is the doppelganger of the 8-06 mev allowed transition 
from the 8-06 Mev state, being present by virtue of the fraction «92(1)g.93 
of the 8-06 Mev state which has been handed over in return. 

The magnitude of H°, the Coulomb matrix element required to produce 
this mixing, is about 0-45 Mey. ‘This is quite a large matrix element and 
tells of a rather close relationship between the 1—7’=1 8-06 mev state and 
the 1—7'=0 6-23 Mev state. However, as we remarked in §1, the 
theoretical indications as to how this relationship can be produced are 
not clear. It would seem profitable to make a theoretical investigation 
of isotopic spin mixing between somewhat more complicated states than 
1302s, for example to investigate the properties of possible mixed 
descriptions such as 13C,(2s, 1d). These may then in turn mix via the 
Coulomb interaction more strongly than states of the simpler type com- 
monly assumed. This in turn suggests that the 8-06 mey state should be 
more closely investigated for traces of d-state in its make up for example 
by careful angular distribution measurements in the high energy wing 
of the resonance where the relative d-wave penetrability will improve 
and so show up any admixture of d-state more clearly. A further 
experimental result that would be most welcome is a confirmation that 
the 6-23 mev state is of odd parity. Here use of the 8C(d, n)™N stripping 
reaction is the obvious approach. It should show an /=0 pattern. 
This should be relatively easy to diagnose even if a full angular distri- 


bution is difficult to obtain. 
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ABSTRACT 


It is remarked that the mirror reactions SLi(d, n)*Be and *Li(d, p)’Li 
leading to the first excited states of the mirror nuclei form an excellent 
testing place for the prediction following the assumption of charge- 
independence that such mirror reactions have equal intrinsic probability. 
This is because the reactions are almost non-resonant which makes for 
the good operation of the isotopic spin rules and because the protons are 
emitted well above the Coulomb barrier which makes the interpretation 
of the experimental neutron to proton branching ratio rather simple. 
It is also remarked that the experiment may be performed without 
observing the neutrons and protons by using the gamma rays from the 
excited states to label the two transitions ; all higher excited states are 
unstable to heavy particle emission and so do not yield gamma rays.. 
The branching ratio is determined at 31 deuteron energies between 200 Kev 
and 1-8 mev. Over the whole range it agrees to within 15°, with that 
expected from charge independence but there are signs of a resonance like 
maximum to the ratio at about 450 Kev which departure from the isotopic 
spin rule is in keeping with the behaviour of the ®Li+d total cross sections. 


§ 1. INTRODUCTION 


One of the simplest consequences of the assumption of the charge inde- 
pendence of nuclear forces is that reactions which lead to different members 
of an isobaric multiplet should have intrinsic rates simply proportional to 
the squares of the appropriate Clebsch—Gordon coefficients in the isotopic 
spin. In particular if we form a compond 7',=0 nucleus then the intrinsic 
probability that it will break up by neutron emission to a given level of 
the 7',=—+4 nucleus is equal to the intrinsic probability that it will emit a 
proton to the mirror level in the 7’ g=+# nucleus. 
OS SE ee 
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This rule has never been tested with good accuracy under circumstances 
where we might reasonably hope that it should be obeyed. As we have 
discussed earlier (Wilkinson 1956) these circumstances are found either 
in the low-lying well separated nuclear states which have individually well- 
defined isotopic spins or in the continuum region of broad overlapping 
levels where the speed of the reaction defeats the slow mixing of isotopic 
spins by the Coulomb interaction. Between these regions, where we have 
resonance structure with close spacing or a continuum but with strong 
residual effects from the individual levels, we should not expect the rule 
to work. Indeed in just such a region (at 12-69 mev in “*N formed by 
B+) we find a level whose reduced width for neutron emission to the 
ground state of 18N is 5-7 times that for proton emission to the ground 
state of 180 (Shire and Edge 1955). This very interesting case is one of 
the clearest examples of the breakdown of charge independence. The 
reason why such tests are rare is that one must single out the neutron and 
proton groups leading to the mirror levels ; then the angular distributions 
of these groups must be measured in order that the total cross sections 
may be compared because the external effect of the Coulomb field in 
modifying the angular distribution of the emitted proton must be taken 
into account if the reaction is not a strictly resonant one and it is not 
good enough to compare the differential cross sections at a particular angle 
ofemission. This must then be done for every energy of the bombarding 
particle for which a test is desired. Here again a single bombarding 
energy is not adequate because of the possibility of a chance result ; the 
investigation should be carried out with a thin target but over an energy 
Tange great compared with the underlying level spacing. Such work in- 
volves one in absolute neutron flux measurements and these are very 
difficult, particularly when they have to be accompanied by resolution of 
neutron groups. This type of investigation is then extremely difficult 
and laborious if it is to be carried out with an accuracy of, say, 10%, or 
better at a dozen or more bombarding energies. However, even if this 
could be done the question of charge independence would remain largely 
unanswered because this provides only for the equality of the intrinsic 
emission probabilities of neutron and proton viz. the reduced widths. In 
other words the experimental results have to be corrected for the effect on 
the proton emission of the Coulomb barrier. This is notoriously difficult 
_and uncertain even if the reaction mechanism is known i.e. even if it is 
known that the proton that is emitted in fact has had to penetrate the 
barrier. This would be so far for example in a (d, p) reaction that went 
by compound nucleus formation but not for one that went by a pure 
stripping reaction. This Coulomb correction is usully further compli- 
cated because we do not know what angular momenta are involved. Ac- 
cordingly there is no hope of effecting a sharp test of the consequences of 
charge independence unless the proton emission takes place so far above 
the Coulomb barrier that the possible correction on that account is small 
and even then it is highly to be desired that the reaction mechanism 
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should be known so that the small correction may be applied with some 
confidence. It is for these many reasons that no accurate verification of 
charge independence has so far been forthcoming from this type of 
comparison of reduced widths. 

Since the charge independence hypothesis does not of itself say anything 
about the absolute reduced widths but only requires the equality of 
neutron and proton reduced widths the measurement of absolute yields 
is not called for. However the only direct way of comparing neutron and 
proton yields is to measure them both absolutely or perform some measure- 
ment equivalent to this which is an unfortunate complication. A method 
of measuring relative yields of neutrons and protons without making 
absolute measurements on the particles would be to measure rather the 
gamma-rays leading from the states to which the particle transitions are 
made. In this way only relative measurements need be made, gamma- 
rays acting as a label for the neutron and proton transitions alike. This 
method however suffers from limitations that generally render it useless. 
Firstly, the energies of the mirror levels must be sufficiently different to 
permit easy discrimination between the gamma-rays that label the neutron 
and proton transitions. Secondly if any gamma-ray branching is possible 
from the levels to which our particle transitions lead it must be studied too 
before the answer is obtained because we may not assume that the pre- 
dictions of charge independence are valid there either. Thirdly the angu- 
lar distributions of the various gamma-rays must still be measured to get 
the integrated relative yields because these distributions also will depend 
on the validity of the charge-independence hypothesis in a trivial and a 
non-trivial way. The trivial way is that the relative amounts of different 
spherical harmonics in the outgomg neutron and proton waves will be 
affected by the Coulomb barrier and so the gamma-ray angular distri- 
butions will be affected by Coulomb effects outside the nucleus ; the non- 
trivial way is that the reduced widths for the differing angular momenta 
will be different if charge independence is being broken by the Coulomb 
perturbation or for any other reason inside the nucleus. ‘Fourthly, and 
most important, if the state to which the particles lead directly can also 
be reached by gamma-ray branching from higher states to which other 
particle groups from the same reaction lead the gamma-ray is no longer 
just a label for the particle transition that interests us; 1t 1s partly a label 
for other particle transitions. We must therefore study not only it but 
also all other gamma-rays that could lead to that state. This then 
becomes very much more complicated and involves relative intensity 
measurements of gamma-rays of perhaps widely differing energy. aoe 
presence of other gamma-rays will also render more difficult na sae Oo 
the intensity of the gamma-rays of chief interest and < on. Hor e 
many reasons and because the study of gamma-ray rpenoee dn ae : 
not very easy in the presence of considerable neutron fluxes this Ha a 
although it avoids the necessity for measuring absolute neutron fluxes, 1s 


not of very general application. 
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There is however one pair of mirror reactions where we might hope that 
the charge independence rules should apply quite well, where the Coulomb 
barrier has little effect and the mechanism is fairly clear and where the 
labelling of the transitions by the subsequent gamma-rays is easy and 
meets none of the difficulties just enumerated. This case is the reactions 
6Li(d, n)’7Be and *Li(d, p)7Li leading to the first excited states of the 
residual mirror nuclei. 

When a deuteron is added to *Li the compound *Be system has an 
excitation of 22:3 mev. The level structure has been fairly well investi- 
gated at an excitation of 17-19 Mev where the known level spacing is 
about 300-400 Kev so the spacing is presumably less than this at the 
higher excitation. However in the reactions *Li+d leading to neutron 
emission (Baggett and Bame 1952, Hirst, Johnstone and Poole 1954) 
proton emission (Whaling and Bonner 1950; Nickell 1954; Sawyer and 
Phillips 1953) or alpha-particle emission (Whaling and Bonner 1950 
Sawyer and Phillips 1953, Hirst, Johnstone and Poole 1954) very little 
sharp resonance structure is found and all the cross sections are smooth. 
This suggests that we may be in the second region of validity of the isotopic 
spin rules where the strong overlap of the levels and the speed of the re- 
action ensure that most of the observed effects are charge-idependent 
ones. Furthermore the cross sections well below a deuteron energy of 
1 mev follow a simple penetrability formula quite well which suggests that 
compound nucleus formation is the dominant mechanism and so presu- 
mably the protons emitted in the (d, p) reaction have come from inside the 
Be compound nucleus. This conclusion is supported by the angular 
distributions at low energy which are chiefly isotropic although the 
beginning of a superimposed stripping pattern can be seen at a deuteron 
energy of about 1 mev. The Q-value of the (d, p) reaction is 5-02 Mev so 
the protons leading to the first excited state of “Li at 477 Kev are emitted 
well above the Coulomb barrier of about 1-7 Mev. So from the points of 
view of the reaction and our ability to interpret the relative particle 
yields the situation seems very favourable to trial of the isotopic spin 
rules. 

From the point of view of the gamma-ray labelling technique we are 
also very fortunately placed on all four counts listed above. Firstly the 
first excited states of 7Li and 7Be are at energies of 477 and 430 Key res- 
pectively. Although these energies are not sufficiently far apart to allow 
a complete separation of the gamma-ray lines the difference in energy is 
great enough to allow an accurate estimate of relative intensity to be made 
using a Nal(T'l) crystal. Secondly these are the only gamma-rays that 
can come from these levels since they are first excited states. Thirdly 
there is no worry as to angular distributions of the gamma-rays since the 
states have spin}. Fourthly the gamma-rays will come virtually entirely 
from particle transitions directly to the first excited states and only in 
negligible amount from gamma-cascades from higher states. This is 
because all higher states are unstable against heavy emission (to “He+-?He 
or “He+*H) and this particle break-up will overwhelm any tendency to 
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emit gamma-rays to the lower states. In any case it can be checked that 
the contribution from such a cascade is negligible by looking for the higher 
energy gamma-ray which is very different in energy from that from the 
first excited state (4-22 mev for 7Be and 4:13 mev for *Li). 

Because of these favourable indications that the experiment would be 
clean in interpretation as well as in execution we have measured the yield 
of low energy gamma-rays from the bombardment of *Li with deuterons 
over the energy range above 200 Key. It was originally hoped to carry 
the observations to deuteron energies of several mev but for reasons that 
will be explained the present measurements have an upper limit at a 
deuteron energy of 1-8 Mey. 


§2. EXPERIMENTAL Deratts anp ReEsutts 


The target used was of *Li,O with a thickness of 40 ug/em? deposited on 
platinum of thickness 0-005 in. The stopping power was therefore 
about 60 Kev for deuterons of 200 Kev and 20 Kev for deuterons of 1 Mev. 
The target was bombarded with very tiny beams of deuterons from the 
Brookhaven Research Van de Graaff. The radiations were examined with 
a Nal(Tl) crystal, a cylinder of length 5 cm and diameter 4 cm, placed 
close to the target in the ‘end-on ’ position at 0° to the deuteron beam. 
Between the ®Li,O target and the crystal the gamma-rays traversed 1 mm 
of brass. 

A typical spectrum is shown in fig. 1. This was taken at a low deuteron 
energy where the background corrections are small. Corrections have 
been made for the background in the crystal immediately after the deuteron 
beam is interrupted and for the fiattish spectrum observed at slightly 
higher energies due to gamma-rays of higher energy from the target, from 
elsewhere in the machine and from neutrons. The first correction amounts 
to 3% of the spectrum shown while the second correction is of 10%. 

To analyse such spectra the response of the crystal to several gamma- 
rays was determined. These were the 411 Kev line from the decay of 
198Au, the same 477 Kev line as follows proton emission to ‘Li (obtained 
from the decay of 7Be), and annihilation radiation. From these lines the 
response of the crystal to the 430 Kev line of 7Be following neutron press 
~ could be accurately determined. Spectra corresponding to pure = eo 
and pure 477 Kev radiation were then mixed together to give igh est fi 
to the experimental spectrum of the mixed radiations. This tting bs 
shown on the figure where it is seen to be quite good. The mee is ae 
sensitive to changes in the proportions and it is felt that it is a tag a 
in the peak heights. This does not mean that this accuracy also 0 ae 
for the determination of the relative intensities because several ee ic 
must now be applied of which the most important (apart Her eee 
widths of the two peaks which is accurately known) are A e : pee ze 
sitivity of the crystal for the two radiations and the di shee fe eee 
all the gamma-rays detected by the crystal that give pu ae ots 
of the distributions for the two radiations. These two correct 
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the same sense, the higher energy gamma-ray being less efficiently detected 
and also giving a smaller fraction of pulses in the peak, and amount 
together to a correction factor of 1-19. While this type of correction has 
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Spectrum seen in Nal (Tl) crystal of the mixed radiations of 430 Kev from the 
first excited state of 7Be formed in the reaction *Li(d, n)’7Be and of 
477 kev from the first excited state of “Li formed in the reaction 
SLi(d, p)’Li. The deuteron energy was 200 Kev. The thin lines show 
the shapes of the distributions for pure 430 Kev and pure 477 Kev 
radiation with intensities adjusted so that the sum of these pure distri- 
butions, shown by the bold line, gives the best fit to the experimental 
points. This spectrum was taken with a bias of 35 channels ;_ it has been 
corrected as described in the text for the background observed when the 


deuteron beam is interrupted and for the effects of higher energy gamma,- 
rays. 
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been quite well studied for the crystal used we feel that because of this 
and other uncertainties in the fitting we should not claim better than Loe, 
Systematic accuracy in the determination of the relative gamma-ray in- 
tensities. 

At the lower deuteron energies the corrections were small and inter- 
pretation of the composite spectrum was easy. However as the deuteron 
energy was raised two difficulties of similar origin arose. Both were due 
to the production in the bombardment of positron active bodies. The 
first to show up was N of half-life 10 min made by ?C(d, n)N from 
stray carbon. At the low energies the annihilation line observed with 
the deuteron beam interrupted was almost negligible and, in equilibrium 
had a peak height of only about 3°% of that of the interesting lines. By 
the time a deuteron energy of 750 Kev had been reached however, it had 
increased to the point where it was about 15°, in relative peak height. 
Above this energy the proportion was almost constant. Accurate cor- 
rections could still be made because the runs with deuterons were only 
1 minute long and each was followed immediately by the background run 
for 1 minute with the beam interrupted and then immediately by the next 
deuteron irradiation. The N increased slowly from run to run and, 
because the cycle was considerably shorter than the half-life of the #N 
the subtraction could be made with confidence. By the time the deuteron 
energy had increased to 2:0 Mev the new positron background, namely 
the 66 second activity of 1*F made by 1O(d,n)!’F with a threshold at 
1-84 mev from the oxygen of the Li,O was evident. This had too short a 
half-life to be accurately taken care of by the present technique and caused 
the abandoning of work at higher energies. Even before the !’F activity 
set in there were some indications of a possible short-lived positron activity. 
This could possibly be 150 of half-life 2 min made by !N(d, n)!°O from 
nitrogen present as nitride in the target. The target had been prepared 
by oxidation in air of electromagnetically-deposited lithium metal. Under 
these conditions nitriding should be very slight. The activity if present 
was very small compared with that of !=N but it would not be well allowed 
for by our subtraction procedure. For this reason the results above a 
deuteron energy of about 1-2 Mev are less reliable than the rest. The 
second background discussed above namely the counts in the channels 
~ above the peaks of the low energy gamma-rays increased steadily. It 
increased from 10%, at the lowest energies to 30'% at a deuteron energy 
of 1 mev and at 2 mev it was 50%. This is a big correction and obviously 
the necessary assumption that this background is flat underneath ben. 
interesting peaks is doubtful. Because of these two increasing ile 
grounds accuracy in estimating the intensity ratios decreases considerably 
at the higher deuteron energies. if 9) 

As a check on the origin of these low energy gamma-rays a Bonet 1W 

; a from 7Li and 4:22 mev from ‘Be that 
made for the gamma-rays of 4:13 Mev 1 fda eee 
could give rise to them by cascade deexcitation from the second excit 
states of the two nuclei in the unlikely event that gamma-ray = 
competed significantly with heavy-particle decay of these states. e€ 
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search was made at a deuteron energy of 1-8 mev and no trace of the high 
energy lines was found. Their intensity was certainly less than 10% of 
that of the low energy lines and so their importance in leading to the first 
excited states is negligible. The 3-09 mev line from the first excited state 
of C formed by 12C(d, p)!8C showed up very well in keeping with the 
production of 1°N in the mirror reaction. 
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The experimentally determined neutron to proton branching ratio for tran- 
sitions to the first excited states of 7Be and 7Li as a function of bom- 
barding deuteron energy. The bold line shows the possible resonance 
behaviour indicated by the experimental results. The thin line shows the 
prediction of the branching ratio under charge independence corrected 
for the influence of the Coulomb barrier on the proton emission. 


Other possible sources of the 477 Kev gamma-rays are the decay of the 
“Be formed in the (d, n) reaction and inelastic deuteron scattering into the 
first excited states of residual 7Li in the ®Li target. The first origin need. 
not concern us because it was negligible on account of the 53 day half-life 
and in any case would have been accurately taken care of by our back- 
ground procedure. ‘The second origin has an energetic threshold at 614 Kev. 
but an effective threshold at a considerably higher energy an account of 
the Coulomb barrier. The fact that emission of high energy neutrons 
and protons will always give larger cross sections than the emission of low 
energy deuterons and the stated purity of greater than 99° of the electro- 
magnetically separated ®Li combine to make this source of trouble negli- 
gible also. 

The results of these investigations corrected for the two backgrounds in 
the manner described and for the crystal factors discussed above are dis- 
played in fig. 2. The errors there shown indicate the uncertainties in the 
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ratios of peak heights and do not include the possible 10°%, systematic 
error mentioned earlier. It is felt that this error if it exists is in the sense 
that the neutron to proton branching ratio as indicated in fig. 2 is too big. 


§ 3. Discussion 


We must now compare the experimental results displayed in fig. 2 with 
what is expected on the basis of charge independence. That principle 
requires that the neutron and proton reduced widths be the same. To 
translate this into a neutron to proton branching ratio we must correct 
for the differing momenta of the two particles which is done exactly and 
then for the differing penetrabilities. This latter correction cannot be 
made exactly because we do not know what angular momenta are involved 
in the outgoing particle waves. Nor are we sure of the relative importance 
of stripping and compound nucleus formation. As we remarked earlier 
there are some indications that at low bombarding energies at least com- 
pound nucleus formation is the more important mechanism and we have 
made this assumption over the whole range of interest here. Since to a 
very rough approximation the total effect of the potential barrier on the 
outgoing particles is the sum of the effects of the centrifugal barrier, 
common to both neutrons and protons, and the Coulomb barrier felt only 
by the protons we have applied as correction factor simply the s-wave 
Coulomb barrier penetrability. This was computed with a radius constant 
of 1-35 10-1 cm resulting in penetrabilities ranging from 0-85 for the 
protons produced by deuterons of 0-2 Mev to 0-88 for the protons made at 
1-8 mevy bombarding energy. It is because these factors are quite close to 
unity and presumably cannot be greatly in error that the present com- 
parison of neutron and proton yields is significant. When these phase- 
space and barrier factors are inserted the theoretical neutron to proton- 
branching ratio is as shown by the thin line of fig. 2. The branching ratio 
has only a slight dependence on the deuteron energy because the phase 
space factor favours the neutrons relative to the protons as the deuteron 
energy rises but the change in the barrier factor simultaneously favours 
the protons. 

It is seen from fig. 2 that the experimental and theoretical branching 
ratios are very closely the same. Since the measurements extend over 
- arange of excitation that probably covers a dozen levels of the compound 
nucleus this good behaviour is unlikely to be the result of an accident and 
argues for the validity of charge independence (or, more properly, for 
charge symmetry since we are involved with 7,= + mirror systems as 
the residual nuclei). But it seems probable that the figure also shows 
some deviations from the theoretical expectation though this is not sure. 
Our possible systematic error of 10°%, would, as already noted, most likely 
lower the experimental ratio and so give better accord with theory. 
Again the correction for the Coulomb barrier was about 15%, and so ns 
theoretical line also carries some uncertainty. The most significant 
observation would be a marked variation of the experimental ratio with 
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deuteron energy. This we appear to see, the ratio declining at the higher 
energies. But this is the sense to be expected if there were indeed some 
short-lived positron contamination of importance there. However the 
lowered ratio remains more-or-less constant over a 600 Kev increase in 
deuteron energy in a region where we should expect the ™N(d, n)?°O re- 
action to become more important and this argues that the results are 
probably reliable. The sharp change in ratio at a deuteron energy of 
250-300 Kev appears to be significant but we cannot be sure of it. So 
although we cannot maintain for certain that all our experimental ratio 
measurements are not consistent with the values of, say, 1-1 and although 
we cannot argue in view of the various corrections and uncertainties that 
this is inconsistent with complete charge independence, there is some 
slight indication of a general ‘resonance-like’ change in the ratio as indicated 
by the bold line of fig. 2, reaching a maximum around a deuteron energy 
of about 450 kev. As we remarked earlier in § 1 if reactions such as the 
ptesent one show in their total cross section traces of resonance struc- 
ture in the region of generally overlapping and broad levels then we might 
anticipate that the Coulomb perturbation may break down the isotopic 
spin rules despite the speed of the reaction. We could then expect in such 
a region to find isotopic spin forbidden processes taking place and also 
departures from other consequences of charge-independence such as that: 
studied here. If our branching ratio indeed shows a resonance around a. 
deuteron energy of 450 Kev then we may expect a resonance also to show 
in the conventional sense of a maximum in the cross section. However, 
whereas the effect as we detect it in this investigation, in a partial re- 
laxation of the isotopic spin rule, will be strongest at the true resonance 
position of the compound nucleus, the resonance in the cross section will 
be shifted in energy because of the superimposed effect of the Coulomb 
barrier. In fact the ®Li(d, p)’Li reaction (Whaling and Bonner 1950) is 
weakly resonant at a deuteron energy of about 1 Mev ; when the Coulomb. 
barrier is removed the true resonance position of the compound nucleus 
is found as about 400 Kev, rather close to our own possible ‘ resonance ’. 
The *Li(d, «)*He reaction investigated by the same authors has a maxi- 
mum cross section at about 600 Kev deuteron energy which corrects simi- 
larly to a true energy of 347 Kev. The ®Li(d, n)7Be reaction (Baggett and. 
Bame 1952) shows no resonance to the total cross section itself but when. 
the Coulomb barrier is removed a resonance appears at a deuteron energy 
of about 450 key. All these reactions then indicate that a resonance is. 
formed at a true position corresponding to just about the deuteron energy 
at which our results may indicate an anomaly in the branching ratio and. 
this is just what we should expect. All the observed resonances are broad, 
of the same order as our own. 

We may conclude then that the predictions of charge independence are 
borne out with an accuracy of better than 15° and that the possible 
anomaly that we observe is in accord with what might be expected from 
the behaviour of the total cross sections in this region. 
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Another possible interpretation of the change in branching ratio at the 
higher energies may be touched upon and that has to do with the mecha- 
nism of the reaction. If the reaction goes chiefly by compound nucleus 
formation then the proton yield is diminished because the proton has 
difficulty in getting out of the nucleus. On the other hand if the chief 
mechanism is stripping the neutron yield is now diminished because the 
proton has difficulty in getting into the nucleus. So if we change over 
from compound nucleus formation to stripping we might expect an 
accompanying diminution in the neutron to proton branching ratio such 
as we observe. As we have remarked earlier in § 1 stripping seems to 
become important in the present reactions at about 1 Mev which is where 
our branching ratio falls off. If in addition the structure of the nucleus 
departed from the provisions of charge independence in the sense that 
neutrons were denser at the surface than protons this change of ratio 
accompanying the change of mechanism would be accentuated because a 
larger neutron than proton reduced width means that neutrons escape 
more easily from a compound nucleus reaction but are accepted more 
easily in a stripping reaction. 
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Observation of Helicoidal Dislocation Lines in Fluorite Crystals} 


By W. Bontinck and 8. AMELINCKX 
Laboratorium voor Kristalkunde, Rozier, 6, Gent, Belgium 


| Received June 22, 1956] 


DisLocations, irregular dislocation networks and related features have 
been observed in natural (Bontinck and Dekeyser 1956) and in synthetic 
fluorite crystals (Bontinck, unpublished results). 

After a thermal treatment of synthetic fluorite crystals at very high 
temperature (1100°c), in a reducing atmosphere with an excess silver, 
decorated helix shaped lines were observed (photo. 1, Plate). They were 
identified as helicoidal dislocations. It is the object of this note to inter- 
pret their formation. 

The theory of dislocations predicts a number of mechanisms of con- 
servative and non-conservative motion of dislocations, which lead to the 
formation of either plane or conical spirals (or concentric loops) (Seitz 
1952, Cottrell and Bilby 1951, Bardeen and Herring 1952, Bilby 1954, 
Suzuki 1954, Frank and Read 1950, Read 1953). 

In every case the resulting shape of the dislocation line is either a plane 
spiral or a helix of which the step is equal in magnitude to the Burgers 
vector of some screw dislocation. The step of the observed helices is far 
too large to allow an explanation on this basis. Moreover the character- 
istic configuration of dislocation lines which should be present e.g. in the 
case of mechanical twinning, according to the pole mechanism is not 
observed. Even allowing for some climbing after mechanical twinning 
would not account for the observed configuration of lines. 

So far, discussions of the mechanism of climb have been restricted to 
the case of pure edge dislocations (Bardeen and Herring 1952, Barnes 1954, 
Read 1953). Dislocations of mixed character however are also capable 
of climbing. We suggest that this can lead to the formation of a helix 
with an arbitrary step. Let us consider e.g. the dislocation line AB, 
fig. 1(a) which is pinned at both ends e.g, at nodes of the dislocation 
network. One can imagine that this dislocation line is a zig-zag line 
(lying in the plane determined by the line and the Burgers vector) of a 
number of small sections which are alternatively pure edge and pure 
screw, fig. l(a). The edge components jog from one lattice plane (climb 
plane) to the next. When two edge sections climb they will eventually 
bend somewhat and pull the screw part, which is in between, with them. 
In this manner the dislocation line will be able to climb as a whole, the 
easier the less it has screw character. 

As the endpoints are fixed the dislocation will wind up in a similar way 
as in the Bardeen—Herring case (or spiral prismatic case) (Seitz 1952) 


=} 
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eo is are an essential difference, for in general no closed loops can 
© formed because no two arms of the spirals will meet in the same climb 


plane during winding up. The result will be eae me 
: ; elix with : 
step, connecting the two endpoints, fig. l(c). hate «aaa wae 


Fig. 1 


The winding up into a helix of a climbing dislocation of mixed character. 


There will be a minimum radius of curvature for the dislocation line 
for a given concentration of vacancies ; this is one of the factors deter- 
mining the shape of the helix. During winding up the dislocation line 
lengthens, i.e. its line energy increases ; there will as a consequence be a 
limit at this process when no longer energy is gained by the loss of vacancies 
at the dislocation line. 

The intersection of windings of the helix with other dislocation lines of 
a suitable Burgers vector may occasionally result in the formation of 
closed loops (photo. 2, Plate). 

Fig. 2 
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Configuration of dislocation lines responsible fOr ; 
(a) Spiral Prismatic Dislocation (Seitz 1952) 
(b) Bardeen—Herring mechanism (1952) 
(c) the here discussed phenomenon. 
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Seitz pointed out that there is a relation between the described mech- 
anism and the spiral prismatic dislocation (Seitz 1952) on one hand, and 
the Bardeen—Herring mechanism (1952) on the other hand. The con- 
figuration of dislocation lines responsible for the three mechanisms are 
shown for comparison on fig. 2. It is now evident that our mechanism 
(c) is intermediate between (a) and (bd). 

As the fluorite crystals which contain the described helicoidal dis- 
location lines have been in temperature conditions where climb is 
important it is reasonable to consider the phenomenon just described 
as responsible for their formation. 
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Magneto-Resistance in Metals + 
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ABSTRACT 


Experiments are reported in which novel results are found on the 
magneto-resistance of sodium and rubidium. Measurements have been 
made both on plate-like specimens which show very strong anisotropy 
in the magnetic field, and on a cylinder of diameter large compared with 
the mean free path, /, of the electrons. The anomalous behaviour appears 
certainly to depend on the attainment of large values of the ratio Ur, 
where r is the orbital radius of a free electron in the magnetic field. 


As the theory stands today, magneto-resistance in metals is ascribed 
essentially to anisotropic features of the electron velocity and/or relaxation 
time. The detailed theory, as developed by Bethe (1931), Peierls (1931), 
Wilson (1953), and others, leads one to expect in a given metal that the 
magnitude of the resistive increase (Ru —Rg_o)/Rao}= (4 Ra/ Ras) 
will depend closely on the ratio //r, where / is the electron mean free path 
and 7 the radius of an electron orbit in the applied magnetic field. This 
is found to be in generally good agreement with the experimental facts, 
and it is also broadly true that the metals usually considered to be nearly 
‘ideal’ (in particular sodium, and to a lesser degree the group I metals 
as a whole) show a lower order of magneto -resistance for a given value of 
l/r than polyvalent metals such as antimony or gallium (cf. e.g. the Seat 
by MacDonald and Sarginson 1952, or MacDonald 1956). It is a A 
a general prediction that in bulk metal (i.e. where all dimensions are nie a 
larger than the mean free path) a magnetic field will only cause an increase 
in resistance ; it has also been found experimentally that the magnitude 
of magneto-resistance does not vary greatly with the relative ibe ce 
of magnetic field and specimen current except in single crystals of some 
Bic much still remains unexplained 2 som ee on 
metals, such as the remarkably linear increase of resistance wit : ee . 
field observed in certain metals where the theory would pres ic re 
a saturation law or a simple quadratic increase of resistance with mag 

a connection with an investigation of the Hali effect in the alkali 


metals a series of measurements has been made on the resistance a thin 
oe ; : ) aan 

plates of pure sodium and rubidium in magnetic fields at low temperatures 
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these in turn have led to some experiments on the apparent resistance 
of a ‘thick’ cylinder of sodium, and the results appear sufficiently 
remarkable to call for some publication at this time. We are as yet 
unable to make any very significant theoretical suggestions to explain 
these results, although it is clear that their occurrence depends on the 
fact that by experiments on extremely pure sodiumy at liquid helium 
temperatures and in relatively high magnetic fields (up to ~25-30 kgauss) 
we have been able to achieve very high values of the ratio J/r (up to at 
least 50). The theory of magneto-resistive effects based on the Boltzmann 
equation is in fact only valid for //r <1, although it has often been assumed 
that the theoretical predictions would not be seriously affected when 
ljr=1. It is of course possible that some relatively trivial cause can 
be found to account for the observations, or for part of them, but quite 
numerous experiments have shown a very satisfactory degree of 
reproducibility and no obvious explanation has yet been found. 

In fig. 1 are shown measurements in liquid helium (7’—4-2°K) on 
a ‘plate ’ of very pure sodium. The sodium was cast under high vacuum 
into a suitable soft glass mould (see inset sketch). This makes it difficult 
to assess dimensions at all exactly. After the experiments the specimen 
was broken to attempt to measure the internal dimensions optically 
with some precision, but unfortunately the mould disintegrated rather 
completely ; rough estimates (using resistivity and Hall data) are given 
on the sketch. The resistance was measured using the current and 
potential leads (of platinum) sealed into the relatively large end-bulbs 
on the specimen. The Hall voltage was measured using the three central 
leads ; these however were entirely disconnected at the specimen during 
the resistance measurements to ensure that they could not contribute 
somehow to a false reading. In a second specimen (see fig. 2) no leads 
at all were inserted on the plate section. 

It will be seen that with the plane of the specimen parallel to the 
magnetic field{ (curves B) the resistance rises linearly (and rather 
precisely so) to a value about twice that observed in zero magnetic field. 
This magnitude and rate of increase agrees with that observed in the past 
(cf. e.g. MacDonald, loc. cit.) on cylindrical specimens and generally 
accepted as ‘ bulk ’ behaviour §. However when the specimens are turned 
through 90° about their axis, so that the plane of the specimens is now 
perpendicular to the magnetic field, the resistance then rises rapidly with 
increasing field (the rate being somewhat less than quadratic—curves A) ; 
with H~25 kgauss the resistance in specimen No. 1 was more than 20 times 
that in zero field, and in specimen No, 2 the ratio approaches 10. In 


+ For which | am indebted to Messrs. Philips of Eindhoven, Netherlands and 
Mitcham, Surrey. 

{ Throughout all these experiments the magnetic field remains perpendicular 
to the nominal axis of current flow. 

§ We note however that the work of White and Woods (1956) has also drawn 
attention to some doubt about what should’ be accepted specifically as the 
bulk behaviour, : 
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ecu. a Hall voltage was measured in specimen No, | 
10s behaviour appears quite normal. In fig. 3 i 

dit : . 3 is shown th 
detailed variation of resistance with rotation of the sae about its 
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Magneto-resistance and Hall voltage of Sodium No. | plate specimen 
(Raoex/ReoaK © 2°85 x 10%). 
A~ Resistance as measured with plane of specimen perpendicular to H. 
B- Resistance as measured with plane of specimen parallel to H. 


C: Hall voltage. 
D: Hall voltage as measured at room temperature. 


axis perpendicular to the magnetic field. Deducing / from the con- 
ductivity formula o=Ne?l/mv for measurements in zero magnetic field, 
and r from the expression mvc/eH, we find that v1 for H500 gauss ; 
consequently J/r>1 obtains in figs. | and 2. Further experiments which 
have been made to explore the behaviour of sodium specimens of this 
kind in more detail in the region //r=1 will be reported later. 

A rubidium ‘plate’ specimen was next measured whose me 
path was such that J/r1 should occur at about H=6-5 kgauss. The 
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results in fig. 4 confirm rather strikingly how the anomalous behaviour 
depends vitally on the onset of J/r21. The rotational pattern is similar 
to that for the sodium specimen in fig. 3. 
Following these experiments on plates, we were led to examme the 
behaviour of cylinders of sodium whose diameter was very large compared 


Fig. 2 


Magneto- 
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Vee 
Magneto-resistance of Sodium No. 2 plate specimen 
(RaoK/ReogsKx ay2-2x 10=*); 
A: Resistance as measured with plane of specimen perpendicular to H. 
B: Resistance as measured with plane of specimen parallel to H. 


with the mean free path. Figures 5 and 6 show the results obtained in 
liquid helium on a specimen of pure sodium cast in a glass mould about 
5mm in diameter (see inset sketch). In a specimen of this size the 
resistance at 4°K is naturally very low (about 2x 10~§ ohm), so that even 
with a measuring current of 5 amperes considerable sensitivity was 
required from the galvanometer amplifier used for the work. The 
results are sufficiently surprising to require careful checking for spurious 
effects} ; we are reasonably confident that no ‘trivial’ artefact is 
responsible and the reproducibility is rather satisfactory. In fig. 5 is 
shown the variation of apparent resistance (i.e. the potential difference 


} Lam grateful to Dr. R. G. Chambers for his comments and suggestions. 
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ce pe ae Cae eee current is passed through the terminals 2) 
was placed with its axis perpendicul i 
Peis strc, x18 perpendicular to the magnetic 
g feature, when one recalls that the di 
Specimen is at least 25 times the electr ae ae 
‘ on mean free path, is that the 
apparent resistance at the higher fields falls far below that in zero field 


Fig. 3 


(6) Ct - 
lo) 90° 180° 270° 360° 
6: Angle of votation about Specomen ans 


perpendicular toH, 
Variation of resistance of Sodium No. 2 plate specimen with rotation 
). 


(H 24-5 kg; 8=0° corresponds approximately to curve B in fig. 2; 
8=90° corresponds approximately to curve A in fig. 2). 


Figure 6 shows the variation of apparent resistance with rotation of the 
specimen about its axis perpendicular to the magnetic field. The apparent 
resistance now actually becomes negative at certain angular settings 
(that is to say, the potential difference measured reverses in sign compared 
with that measured in zero magnetic field). One could suggest that 
this must mean that a relatively strong electric field of opposite sign 
to that in the main body of the specimen is generated at the ends of the 


cylinder. Evidently further experiments are needed to explore the 


potential distribution. 
The rotational pattern of fig. 6 shows also that the potential measured 


is not symmetrical with reversal of H (in contrast to the plate results— 


+ The apparent resistance varies with rotation about the axis (fig. 6) and fig. 5 
corresponds to one particular setting. 

+ In the plate specimens the current density in the * bulbs ’, which have a 
relatively large volume, must be very small compared with that in the plate 
section, and any electric fields generated in the bulbs should therefore be small, 
This was confirmed by interchanging current and potential leads in the experi- 
ments on the plate specimens, which had little effect on the results. On the 
other hand, interchange of the leads in the case of this cylindrical specimen 
markedly altered the rotational pattern, and suggested an effect similar to an 


angular displacement of the specimen. 
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see fig. 3). This suggested that the magnitude of the potential might 
also be found to depend on the direction of current in the specimen. 
The data in figs. 5 and 6 would not show this directly, since they were 
taken with complete reversal of specimen-current to double the sensitivity 
of measurement, instead of simply switching the current on and off. 


Fig. 4 


Magneto- Ole 
ects S 
AR, Hall Voltage (1V) 
a as measured on 
H=0 03 Specimen 


2 


0: 


O os i 10 ioe 20 es 
H (kg) 


Magneto-resistance and Hall voltage of Rubidium plate specimen (plate length : 
4-2cm; plate breadth: about 7mm., plate thickness: 0-5-0-6 mm ; 
end bulbs (spherical) : about 6mm diameter; R4.°K/Rog4eK 3 X 10-3. 
A: Resistance as measured with plane of specimen perpendicular to H. 
B: Resistance as measured with plan of specimen parallel to H. 
C: Hall voltage. 


It was indeed found that while in zero magnetic field the potential was 
essentially symmetric in the current, marked asymmetry occurred under 
the magnetic field (see table). This again suggests further experiments 
to explore symmetry relations between current and magnetic field. 

It is possible that the glass moulds themselves cause some physical 
strain on the metal (this always presents itself as somewhat of a problem 
with work on the alkali metals) which may play some réle in these 
experiments ; the rather low residual resistance (R4.2°x/Rag4K 2-4 X 10-4) 
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suggests however that it cannot be very important and I do not think 
this can be a dominant factor, 


Fig. 5 


O = 


fas) CS 


lO i 
H (kga uss) 


Variation of apparent resistance of sodium cylindrical specimen with intensity 
of magnetic field at a particular angular setting (R42K/RooqeK 4-2 < 10-4). 


Fig. 6 
+4 
+3 
Rue +2 
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+1 h 


So" 2 ]o* 

§ angle of votation about Specimen axis 
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avbulvayy Zexe. 


Variation of apparent resistance of sodium cylindrical specimen with rotation 
about axis perpendicular to magnetic field (124-5 kg). 

As far as I know, the only magneto-resistive work at all similar to the 
present results is that of Olsen and Rinderer (1954) on wires of copper 
where, using very high pulsed magnetic fields (up to ~150 Basu) 
a value of J/r=v8 was achieved. Their results show that above l/ray2 
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va Potential deflection on galvano- 
(kgauss) meter (cm) 


41-12 
—1-20 


0; +0-05 
+0-8 


+3-55 
—5-70 


the increasing longitudinal magneto-resistance (magnetic field parallel 
to specimen current) appears rather abruptly to become linear with 
magnetic field, while the transverse magneto-resistance continues to rise 
approximately quadratically. 

Note added in proof (November 1956) 

In later experiments on Corbino disks it has been found that this type 
of apparent asymmetry with direction of measuring current can occur in 
zero magnetic field if the measuring current is sufficiently great. Current- 
reversal, however (used otherwise generally in this work), eliminates the 
effect from the reading. Presumably then in the sodium cylinder the 
asymmetry observed when the magnetic field is applied must be ascribed 
to a magneto-thermoelectric effect arising from high current density near 
the electrodes. Dr. Chambers, in correspondence, found the asymmetry 
with measuring current very hard to accept as an intrinsic effect. 

Further measurements on sodium cylinders of similar size (but of different 
electrode structure) to that shown in fig. 5 showed no appreciable asym- 
metry with measuring current, but still displayed rather bizarre patterns 
of resistance variation with angular rotation when J/r>1. 
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ABSTRACT 

Tensile specimens of oxygen-free polycrystalline copper (99-991 °%) were 
annealed for various periods in vacuo, in the range 500—700°c so as to 
obtain variations in the grain sizes and yield points. The initial rate of 
work hardening of all specimens was linear up to strains of about oe 
and independent of the magnitude of the yield stress. This hardening 
appeared to be of the type responsible for the linear hardening which 
follows easy-glide in single crystals, the theory of which has recently been 
developed by Friedel. At higher strains parabolic hardening occurred. 
In this stage the coefficient of work hardening, y,, defined as the ratio 
do*/de, where o and « are the tensile stress and strain respectively, was 
found to obey the relation y,~Goy/7, ie. it was proportional to the 
product of the shear modulus G, and the tensile yield stress cy. This 
equation is derivable from Mott’s theory, in which parabolic hardening 
is regarded as resulting from the action of the long range stress fields of 
piled up dislocation arrays on Frank—Read sources in the grains. 


§ 1. LyrropucTIon 
In arecent paper Friedel (1955) developed the theory of the linear hardening 
which is observed after the cessation of easy-glide in face-centred cubic 
single crystals at sufficiently low temperatures. He assumes that all the 
Frank—Read sources of the operative slip system in the crystal are in action 
after the termination of easy-glide, and form small active slip planes 
bounded on all four sides by Cottrell barriers. The linear stage should 
then be characterized by short slip bands, measuring about 107% cm, 
distributed at random throughout the crystal. The lengths and number 
of the bands should remain essentially constant during this stage of har- 
dening. Experimental evidence supporting these conclusions has been 
obtained by Blewitt and co-workers (1954) in the case ce eop pst single 
crystals deformed in the range 4-300°K, and by Lozinskii (1954), who 
studied slip in the thermally etched ee grains (by hot-stage micro- 
re face-centred cobalt at 713°K. : 
“ee does not preclude the possibility of observing this type 


of linear hardening also in well annealed polycrystalline metals of face- 


centred cubic symmetry. In fact Lozinskii’s work and the observations 


+ Communicated by the Authors. 
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(Crussard 1948) that the stress-strain curves of a number of pure poly- 
crystalline metals cannot, in general, be represented adequately by para- 
bolae over the entire plastic range suggest that under suitable experimental 
conditions linear hardening should also be observable in face-centred 
cubic polycrystals. 

The principal object of the present work was therefore to make a care- 
ful study of the initial stages of work hardening in well annealed pure poly- 
crystalline copper and, if possible, to interpret the results theoretically. 


§ 2. MATERIALS AND METHOD 


Wires of 2 mm diameter were drawn by means of steel dies from 3 mm 
thick strips of oxygen-free high-conductivity copper which had been 
received in the ‘ as rolled’ condition. An analysis of the metal gave the 
following results (in parts per million) : Cu 99.991; Fe 40; Nid; Pb4; 
As 0; Ag 6; Sn 0; S 8, and BiO. The wire was then cut into equal 
lengths measuring about 10cm, and these were annealed in vacuo in 
batches of 3 before being subject to tensile tests in a motor-driven Houns- 
field Tensometer. Self-centring long solder grips were used to hold the 
wires. Careful examination showed that no slipping whatsoever occurred 
in the grips. The annealing times and temperatures, as well as the true 
spatial mean grain diameters D, are given in table 1. The grain sizes were 


Table 1 


(1) | (2) | (3) (4) (5) | (6) | (7%) | (8) 


1 297 | 540 75 min at 700°C 1-81 | 1-92 | 30-3 | 24 
la | 310 | 548 75 min at 700°c 1-76 | 2-25 | 29-0 | 32 
» 340 | 619 75 min at 600°C 1-83 | 2:03 | 33-2 | 5-0 
Qa | 349 | 554 75 min at 600°C 1-58 | 2-25 | 33-0 | 5-0 
3 323 | 568 105 min at 600°c 1-72 | 2-39 | 32-8 | 5-7 
4+ | 329 | 625 | Slow cool from 550°c | 1-70 | 2-91 | 33:4 | 3-9 
iss 386 | 645 120 min at 550°c 1-67 | 2-53 | 37-2 | 4-6 
6+ | 517 | 860 105 min at 500°c 1-67 | 1-94 | 34-5 | 2-6 
7 386 | 710 220 min at 550°c 1-84 | 2-18 | 36-1 | 3-0 
7a | 384 | 674 220 min at 550°c 1:76 | 2:15 | 37-8 | 3-2 
8 390 | 730 510 min at 500°o 1-87 | 2-62 | 38-6 | 3-3 
8a | 414 | 770 510 min at 500°C 1-84 | 2-17 | 39-4 | 3-2 


| l | 
(1) Specimen; (2) cy kg/em?; (3) og kg/em?; (4) annealing; (5) og/cy; 
(6) X7x 10-* kg/em? ;_ (7) Xp x 10-6 (kg/cm)? ; (8) D103 cm. 
+ Incompletely annealed. 


determined by the line-intercept method, using a Vickers projection 
microscope. D was taken to be 1-5 times the mean line-intercept 
(Spektor 1955). Hach tabulated value represents the mean of ten 
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determinations, each obtained with a different line}. The wires were 
extended at room temperature (18°c) at a constant strain rate of 
approximately 10-3 per second. 


§3. EXPERIMENTAL ReEsuuts 


The true stress-strain curves of all the Specimens were of a similar 
character, typified by that of specimen 7a (viz. table 1) shown in fig. 1. 
The points represent measured values. A linear part can be seen to 
extend over the range of strains from 0-2 to about 1:7%. This is then 
followed by a parabolic portion. As the initial yielding was not sharp 


Figo 


o x 1077 kg/cm? 


t i 1 1 ! 
5 il 


9 
Ef 
Stress-strain curve of specimen 7a. The equation of the parabola 
is given by eqn. (2). 


the yield point was in each case taken to be the intersection of the extra- 
polated straight lines representing the elastic and linear hardening ranges 
respectively. Experimentally determined conjugate values of o and « 
were substituted into the equation 
(a—o9)*?=x p(e—€o) Pe ree or ee, APD 
in order to determine the origin (09, €9) of the parabola, and the coefficient 
of work hardening y,. After about half the curves had been analysed in 
this manner it became apparent that within experimental error oy was 
equal to zero and «, to about $% in all cases. Thus, for example, the 
equation of the parabola drawn through the non-linear part of the work 
hardening curve shown in fig. 1 is given by 
Gees 8010 Ye= 0-008) (ke/om?)*. = 2) 
+ Larger grain-sizes than those given in table 1 were not used as the ratio 
(specimen diameter)/(planar grain size) should not be appreciably less than 10 
if the specimen is to be regarded as truly polycrystalline, 
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As o9=0, eqn. (1) yields 
: dot/de==y gy a. aaa bl eh eee Baal) 


and this relation was utilized to obtain the tabulated values of y,, 1.€. x» 
was found from the slopes of the straight parts of the curves relating o* and 
c, as is shown in fig. 2 for specimen 7a. The results for all specimens are 
given in table 1, together with the coefficients of linear work hardening 
x1(=do/de) obtained from the actual stress-strain curves (e.g; fig. 1). The 
values of cy, og and of cy/cg are also tabulated, cg denoting the tensile 
stress at which the transition from linear to parabolic hardening takes 
place. 
Fig. 2 


— 


ee 1 
roo 
o? x 10“ (kg fem??? 
Determination of the coefficient of work hardening y by means 
of the o?/e -plot. Measured points from specimen 7a. 


1 
200 


The hnearity of the first part of the work hardening curve is particularly 
evident from log-log plots of c—cy against e-ey, Such a representation 
of the stress-strain curves of the specimens 7 (full circles) and 7a (empty 
circles) is shown in fig. 3, where the slope of the line extrapolated to the 
right has been drawn to be unity, i.e. its slope is 


d log (a—o9)/d log (e—e,)=1, 


while, similarly, the slope of the line extrapolated to the left is equal to 4, 
corresponding to a parabolic law of hardening. 


§ 4. THEORY 
4.1. Linear Hardening 


Friedel estimates the coefficient of work hardening of single crystals in 
the linear stage to be of order 10-2G, where G is the shear modulus, Actual 
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values of the slopes of the shear stress versus shear strain curves of copper 
single crystals of various orientations with respect to the tensile axis, 
deformed between 4 and 300°x (Blewitt et al. 1954), lie in the range 
1-6 X 10% to 2-4 104 kg/em?. The mean value of the coefficient of work 
hardening (in tension) obtained in the present experiments (not including 
the values of the incompletely annealed specimens No. 4 and No. 6) is 
Xi= 2°25 x 104 kg/em? (~5 x 10-@), which is in very satisfactory agree- 
ment with the single crystal values. 


Fig. 3 
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i 7 ; coordinates, with the yield 
The stress-strain curves of specimen 7a on log-log cool ae 8, ee aa 
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Re niece ores inear and parabolic work hardening laws. 
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There appeared to be no relation between yy; ee as is ee eit 
is i Friedel’s mechanism shou 
table 1. This is to be expected, as é en 
ae ranular hardening in which the grain boundaries should ie at 
hest mx a secondary role. Further, the mean value of o¢ Neg e be 
ee 1) x 638 kg/em2, which is also in good agreement with abe ae a 
copper crystals quoted by Friedel, namely og=600 kg/em?. (Friedel 
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actually gives the corresponding shear stress tg, which we take to be 
approximately equal to 4c,.) Thus except for the shorter linear hardening 
range in polycrystalline copper, due to the higher yield point, the process 
of linear hardening at any given temperature takes place by the same 
mechanism in single crystals and polycrystals ; in particular the values 
of yx, and og are common to both. 

This can also be seen from the temperature-dependence of og shown in 
table 2. The first four entries are those given by Friedel for single crystals ; 
the last four were obtained by the authors with polycrystalline specimens 
in a continuation of the present work. The specimens were annealed at 
650°c for 4 hour prior to testing. According to theory the product o¢?7' 
should be constant, as is indeed the case. 


Table 2 

o 6 oo? lx Oma 

kg/em? = (kg/em?)°K 
>4000 —267 > 6:8 
1300 —195 13-2 
800 — 73 12-8 
600 27 10-8 
600 20 10-6 
430 450 13-4 
390 500 11-7 
350 550 10-2 


Friedel estimates that in single crystals of copper deformed at room 
temperature about 2500 dislocations are on the average piled up against 
the Cottreli barriers surrounding a source by the time the yield stress 
of the crystal has risen from cy to og. As this number of dislocations is 
proportional to the plastic strain up to the point at which the stress is ag, 
and since at room temperature that range is smaller in polycrystals than 
in single crystals by a factor of about 2, the corresponding number of 
dislocations in the grains of polycrystalline copper should be of the order 
of 1000. . 


4.2. Parabolic Hardening 


Jacquet (1954) obtained electron-micrographs of grains of poly- 
crystalline alpha-brass deformed a few percent at room temperature 
after careful prior annealing. These showed dislocation arrays piled up. 
at the grain boundaries. The uniformity of the spacing between ad- 
jacent pile-ups suggests that the mode of hardening of the metal was of 
the interaction type, which leads to a parabolic work hardening law 
(Mott 1952). In view of the similarity between the materials and the 
amount of strain as used by Jacquet and in this research, it seemed appro- 
priate to investigate the applicability of some relations derived from the 
interaction theory to the present results, 
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I ith the 
f, to conform with the method of extending the wire, the applied shear 


stress is replaced by 1c, and 
: 20; the t in is 
strain}, Mott’s theory. ¢ oe ensile strain is equated to the shear 


Aa a Oa ee (4 


where L is the slip distance which 
, according to Jacquet’s micrograph 
should be equal to about 4D. G, as before, is the shear Panis ite 


Fig. 4 
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The relation between the coefficient of work hardening in the parabolic stage 
and the initial yield stress (eqn. (6)). Points for the incompletely 
annealed specimens No. 4 and No. 6 are not shown. The full circle 
relates to a single crystal of copper having a cube face approximately 
perpendicular to the tensile axis (curve 305a, 300°K, Blewitt et a/. 1954). 


+ Mott uses the engineering shear strain, which is twice the corresponding 
deviatoric shear strain. 
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interatomic spacing in the slip direction, and » the number of dislocations 
per pile-up, given by 

n= (7L/Gb)cy, ne eid Fae RD), 
where ty=tcy is the yield stress in shear of the undeformed metal. 
Substitution from eqn. (5) into eqn. (4) yields 


X,=Goy/7, ects! gk La le 2 ROD 


which is independent of L and n. Thus the relation between x, and oy 
should be linear ; the line should pass through the origin, and its slope 
should be about G/z, i.e. 1-4 10° kg/cm? in the case of copper, taking 
G to be 4:5 105kg/cm?. This value is in reasonable agreement with the 
slope of the line through the experimentally determined points (fig. 4), 
namely 1:0 10 kg/cm?. Points for the incompletely annealed specimens 
are not shown. The full circle has been obtained from the parabolic stress— 
strain curve of a copper single crystal, having a cube face almost 
perpendicular to the tensile axis, deformed at 300°K (curve 305a, Blewitt 
et al. 1954). 

On substituting into the right-hand side of eqn. (5) the appropriate 
values of the parameters for the specimen 7a, n is found to be about 120. 
This is of the same order of magnitude as the number of dislocations per 
pile-up observed by Jacquet, i.e. about ten times less than the number of 
dislocations estimated by Friedel to be piled up at Cottrell barriers at 
the stress og. However, a more detailed analysis (Stroh 1956) shows 
Friedel’s estimate to be too high, the more likely range of values in 
copper at room temperature being 150-500. This is of the same order 
as 2 obtained from eqn. (5). It appears therefore as if the dislocations 
in a pile-up at a grain boundary are those suddenly released by the break- 
down of one of the sides of a rectangular enclosure of Cottrell barriers of 
the type postulated by Friedel. 
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ABSTRACT 


A semi-automatic background subtracting system has been developed 
for the Hutchinson-Scarrott kicksorter. It provides for direct measure- 
ment of ‘live time’, ie. total counting time minus dead time. The 
statistical implications of background subtraction are discussed. 


§1. INTRODUCTION 


THE subtraction and live time measuring systems were grafted on to one 
of our existing kicksorters so the circuits all refer to Hutchinson—Scarrott 
kicksorters as now operated in the Cavendish Laboratory. For a general 
description of the instrument the reader is referred to the original article 
by Hutchinson and Scarrott (Phil. Mag., 42, 792, 1951). The present 
machines differ from the original in detail but not in logic so no difficulty 
should be experienced in relating the modifications to the machine as a 
whole. 

While the paper relates specifically to the Hutchinson—Scarrott machine 
it is believed that the remarks on live time measurement and on the 
statistics of background subtraction are of more general interest. 


§ 2. SUBTRACTION 


Much effort in the recording of pulse-height spectra can be saved if 
the kicksorter rather than the experimenter performs the subtraction of 
background. It was found that a Hutchinson-Scarrott kicksorter can 
easily be modified to subtract. The procedure, based on the idea of 
complement addition, is as follows. The experimental spectrum, Le, 
the spectrum wanted plus that of the background, is recorded in the 


In the Hutchinson—Scarrott machine it is stored in binary 


normal way. 
- This signal is then 


notation in the ‘memory ’, an acoustic delay line. 
‘reversed ’, each nought being converted into a one and vice versa. ‘This 
replaces the number in each channel by its complement with respect to 
2” 1 where n is the number of digits per channel. Then the background 
run is recorded: the background spectrum is added to the complement 


+ Communicated by Professor O. RB. Frisch, F.R.S, 
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of the experimental spectrum. Finally the memory is again reversed : 
that gives us the experimental spectrum minus the background spectrum 


as required. 
Statistical fluctuations will, in general, cause negative counts to appear 


in some channels. A negative number —WJ is represented as 2"—N 
where n is the number of digits per channel. A channel with a small 
negative count will contain nothing but ones except for a few noughts near 
the bottom. The pattern of noughts, interpreted as if they were ones 
gives us N—1, a count of —1 being represented by a channel containing 


Fig. 1 
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Notes on Figures 


Resistance values are in k ohms except where otherwise stated. 
Capacity values >1 are in pf. 
Capacity values <1] are in pf. 
All triodes are 6J6’s except where noted. 
All diodes are CV448 crystal diodes except where noted, 
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entirely ones. A negative count of less than 2”—1 in channel k causes 
1 to be subtracted from channel k-+- 1. Decoding of negative numbers is 
easier if the memory is reversed again, converting the pattern of noughts 
Into a pattern of ones with which we are more familiar. 

The memory reversal is preformed by one extra valve in the adding 
gate ; this valve is controlled by a timing circuit comprising two bistable 
pairs. In fig. | the modified adding gate, the timing circuit and the 
kicksorter sweep circuit are shown, with all the additions to the original 
Hutchinson-Scarrott circuit being within the dotted outline. The 
sequence of events in memory reversal is started by closing the memory 
reversal key. This produces a pulse which flips pair A which remains 
flipped until reset by a pulse produced by the kicksorter sweep circuit 
at the beginning of the sweep. By this means, closing of the key—which 
is necessarily random in time—initiates a process which is synchronized 
with the sweep. The resetting of pair A flips pair B which remains 
flipped, producing the memory reversing signal, until reset by a pulse 
produced by the kicksorter sweep circuit at the end of the sweep. In the 
resting state the left hand half of pair B is conducting, holding V2 cut 
off and isolated from the adding gate by the two diodes. During one 
cycle of the memory the left half of pair B is cut off holding V2 conducting 
which diverts the clock pulses from V1 through which they would other- 
wise pass. If a nought is received the clock current pulse passes through 
the transmitter transformer and a one is transmitted. Ifa one is received 
the clock pulse does not go through the transmitter transformer so nothing 
(a nought) is transmitted. A negative pulse does go down the carry delay 
line but as V1 is already cut off, it produces no further effect. The only 
subtlety is that the leading edge of the memory reversing signal is slowed 
by the 100 k resistor so that V2 starts conducting after the synchronizing 
pulses have been transmitted, otherwise they are eliminated and the 
memory cycle is destroyed. 

The complement addition methed of subtraction has one advantage 
over direct subtraction by an adding and subtracting gate in that it 
allows us to leave the simple reliable adding gate virtually undisturbed 
except during the reversal process which is itself very straightforward. 
There is further the advantage of being able to reverse the picture when 


decoding negative counts. 


§3. Live Tim—E MEASUREMENT 


A meaningful background run, whatever the method of subtraction, 
requires that the kicksorter be ‘ live’, i.e. ready to receive a pulse, — 
the same total time as in the experimental run. The dead time of the 
Hutchinson-Scarrott kicksorter is long enough for the machine to be 
dead for an appreciable fraction of the total time even with apparently 
moderate counting rates. The average dead time per count is not 
constant but depends on the counting rate and on the spectral cet 
This rules out the possibility of calculating the live time by determining 
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the total dead time from the total number of counts and the average dead 
time and subtracting it from the total time. Live time must therefore be 
measured directly. Experimental and background runs are then taken 
for equal live times and a great simplification of procedure and saving of 
labour results. 

Our method of live time measurement is to switch a standard current 
to a current integrator during the live time. The current is thus switched 
on at the end of one sorting operation and switched off at the arrival of 
the next pulse. The total charge recorded by the integrator is pro- 
portional to live time. The integrator and standard current are calibrated 
together when the kicksorter is receiving no pulses, so that all the time is 
live time. It is unnecessary to know the exact value of the standard 


Fig. 2 


TO PULSE 
LENGTHENER 


FROM MASTER 


current or the exact calibration of the integrator : all that is required is 
the time per integrator cycle. We used a beam current integrator 
because we had one, but there is no reason why an integrating motor or 
velodyne should not be used. They would avoid the problems inherent 
in the rapid switching of small currents. 

The switching circuit is shown in fig. 2 with the addition to the original 
kicksorter circuit within the dotted outline. During live time the 
current flowing through the 10 meg resistor is carried to the integrator by 
the EA 50 while during dead time it is diverted by the } 6AL5. The 
isolated heater supply for the EA 50 avoids any trouble which might be 
caused by heater cathode leakage. The trimmer condenser compensates 
for the capacity of the circuit comprising the anodes of the two diodes, 
the bottom of the 10 meg resistor, and the connecting wiring (which 
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should be kept short). The live-time waveform applied to the grid of V1 
is obtained from the free anode of the dual triode which controls the 
discharge of the pulse lengthener. 

The live time integrator has been tested with random pulses at average 
repetition rates up to 1000 ¢.p.s.. The number of pulses recorded by the 
kicksorter has been proportional to the input rate to well within 1%, 
as it should be if the integrator really is measuring live time. At this 
input rate it takes about two minutes to add up one minute of live time so 
the error made by counting for a given total time rather than a given 
live time is enormous. 1000 ¢.p.s. is about as high a count rate as is 
profitable with the Hutchinson-Scarrott kicksorter as further increase 
produces a rapidly diminishing increase in recorded count rate. 

One accessory which we have found useful is the ‘dead meter’ which 
instantaneously measures the fraction of the time during which the 
machine is dead to incoming pulses. In our machine it is simply an anode 
current meter in one anode of the dual triode which controls the gate. 

It should be pointed out in passing that though the live time measuring 
technique was developed specifically for the background subtracting 
problem it is valuable whenever the absolute value of the kicksorter . 
spectrum is required instead of merely the shape. 


§4. SratisticaAL IMPLICATIONS 


With a spectrum from which background has been subtracted there is 
no relation between the number of counts in each channel and the standard 
deviation to be expected. Accordingly it is wise for the experimenter 
to have some idea of the experimental spectrum before he subtracts the 
background so that he knows what sort of statistics to expect. If the 
kicksorter channel width is much narrower than the resolution of the 
instrument whose output is being analysed bad statistics will betray 
itself by producing wiggles which the instrument cannot. 

Background subtraction inevitably hurts statistics, although even in 
the worst case, that of a minute wanted spectrum and a huge back- 
ground, the standard deviation is only increased by 1/2 if the background 
is counted for an additional time equal to that allowed for the experi- 
mental spectrum. 

The best use of a given total counting time requires that it should be 
divided between experiment and background runs as the square root of 
the recorded (not input) count rates. Unequal counting times require 
that the results of the background run be multiplied by the ratio of 
counting times before performing subtraction. With automatic sub- 
traction, the obvious method is to multiply the background run as it is 
being recorded by a suitable power of 2 by making the es add into 
the first or higher digit position instead of the zeroth. Counting time 
ratios of 2, 4, 8, etc. are thus allowed. This can be done, as I verified, by 
the simple expedient of delaying the add pulse with 2500 ohm delay cable 


(Rocke International H H 2500). 
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As the count rate ratio will seldom be an even power of 2, i.e. 27%, 
this method will not in general produce optimum statistics. It can be 
shown that, for any available set of multiplying factors, the worst cases 
occur when the count rate ratio is such that the ideal counting time ratio 
is the geometric mean of the nearest available factors. With powers of 
two available, the supreme worst case is a count rate ratio of 2, demanding 
a counting time ratio of \/2. Even in this case the relative standard 
deviation obtained with a counting time ratio of either 1 or 2 is only 
1-015 times that which results from the ideal ratio of \/2. Thus, provided 
that one remembers to use the counting time ratio geometrically closest 
to the ideal, the kicksorter will provide nearly optimum statistics. In 
fact, a kicksorter which can only multiply by 8 (and, of course, 1) will 
handle any count rate ratio from 1 to infinity with a relative standard 
deviation in the worst case (count rate ratio of 8) only 1-06 times the ideal. 

While a counting time ratio determined, as described above, by the 
ratio of the total count rates gives the best statistics for the spectrum as a 
whole it will not, in general, be optimum for a particular channel. This 
is especially sinister when one uses a large counting time ratio and then 
looks at a part of the spectrum which is nearly all background. No doubt 
it will often pay to suit the counting time ratio to the most interesting part 
of the spectrum at the expense of statistical damage to the remainder. 
The magnitude of the damage is given by 


Standard Deviation (counting time ratio =X) __ “f 1+X N+X 
( XS (Cee %) 


Standard Deviation (counting time ratio =\/N) 


where JN is the count rate ratio. 
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ABSTRACT 


A surface distribution can be measured by scanning in a number of 
directions with an observing instrument that has high resolution in 
only one direction. O’Brien has described a method which can be 
extended to reconstitute a two-dimensional distribution from a number 
of such ‘strip scans’. Because of the finite width of the strip and the 
associated lack of resolution, the ‘ derived ’ distribution differs, in general, 
from the ‘true’ distribution. But, because this method of measuring a 
two-dimensional distribution is indirect and complex, the exact form 
such deviations may take is not apparent. 

It is shown that the derived distribution is identical with that which 
would be recorded directly by two-dimensional scanning with a particular 
“spot ’-instrument ; the power response of this. equivalent ‘spot’ has 
radial symmetry and is such that a line scan of it along any diameter is 
the same as the power response of the ‘strip’ in the direction of high 
resolution. 

An application of this to the determination of two-dimensional distri- 
butions of radio brightness over the sun’s disc is discussed. 


§1. INTRODUCTION 


A surRFACE distribution can be measured by two-dimensional scanning 
with a ‘spot ’-instrument, and the limitations associated with the finite 
size of the spot are known. The spot must be small compared with the 
distribution or, in other words, the observing instrument must have good 
resolution in all directions. Such resolution is not always attainable 
because of instrumental limitations. Examples of this occur im measure- 
ments of the radio-brightness distribution of celestial objects. At the 
relatively long radio wavelengths (some 10* to 10’ times the optical 
wavelengths) good resolution requires very large, perhaps even impractic- 
able, radio telescopes. For instance, it has not yet been possible to produce 
a radio ‘spot ’ small enough to resolve detail on the sun. Nevertheless 
surface distributions of radio brightness over the sun’s disc have recently 
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been published by O’Brien (1953), O’Brien and Tandberg-Hanssen (1955), 
and by Christiansen and Warburton (1955). They were, each, derived 
from a number of one-dimensional scans of the sun with ‘ strip ’-instru- 
ments; that is, with radio telescopes which are very large, and thus 
have high resolution, in only one direction. From a number of such 
‘strip scans’ taken over a wide range of directions a two-dimensional 
distribution can be reconstituted. In the derivation a theorem on two- 
dimensional Fourier transforms has been used in a manner described 
by O’Brien (1953). However the limitations in this derived distribution 
due to the finite width of the strip are not obvious. It can be surmized 
that, the wider the strip, the less detail of the true distribution will be 
reproduced in the derived distribution. But the interpretation of such 
derived distributions demands more precise knowledge and it is the 
purpose of this note to show, quantitatively, how any lack of resolution 
in the ‘ strip ’-instrument reflects in the derived distribution. 

Sections 2 to 4 give a formal presentation of strip-scanning observations 
and their reduction to a derived distribution ; this includes a proof of the 
theorem on Fourier transforms used in the analysis. In §5 the meaning 
of the derived distribution is established in terms of a hypothetical 
instrument which would give the derived distribution directly by ‘spot- 
scanning ’ the true distribution. The characteristics of this ‘ equivalent ’ 
instrument are related to those of the observing instrument. Section 6 
illustrates the relation between equivalent and observing instruments 
for the two kinds of radio telescopes used in the above mentioned radio 
surveys of the sun. The results are discussed in §7. 


§2. SrRiP-SCANNING A TRUE DISTRIBUTION 

A two-dimensional distribution, f(a’, y’) say,t is to be measured ; it 
will be referred to as the ‘ true ’ distribution. The observing instrument 
has high resolution in one direction and practically none at right angles 
to it. The two-dimensional power response of such an instrument 
(which, in the radio-astronomy application, looks characteristically like 
that of fig. 2 (a)) will be referred to as a ‘strip’. One observation 
consists in scanning the true distribution with the strip instrument in 
the direction of high resolution. This process will be referred to as 
‘strip-scanning °. A number of such strip scans are carried out for a 
wide range of directions. 

Now, let the x’-axis (arbitrarily chosen in the first place) be a scanning 
direction. Then, with the instrument directed at the point x along the 


scanning direction, the corresponding value, f(x), in the recorded strip 
scan is given by 


fs(a)= | [ ale’ —x) fle’, y'\dee' dy’, 
where a(X), which determines the observing instrument, is the profile 


TT TA mealie o Ub PAT Ln 

+ In radio measurements of the brightness distribution over the sun’s disc, 
the angular size of the source is sufficiently small for rectangular co-ordinates 
(x’, y’) to be used in specifying position on the dise of the sun. 
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of the strip and the integrals here, and Subsequently, extend over the 
whole distribution. Integration at right angles to the scanning direction 
is not affected by the strip profile and may be carried out independently. 
This is done here by introducing the one-dimensional distribution 
f,(%’) say, each point of which is a line integral of the true distribution 
along y’; i.e. 
filx’)=| fla’, y') dy’. 

The operation represented by taking the line integral /,(a’) for all values 
of x’ will be referred to as ‘ line-scanning ’ the true distribution along 
x’; it is the limiting case of ‘ strip-scanning ’ with the strips infinitely 
thin. 

The strip-scanning process may be thought of as consisting of two 
Successive steps, namely: line scanning the true distribution and 
smoothing the line scans by the strip profile. This then reduces the 
expression for a point in the strip scan to the type of expression given by 
Bracewell and Roberts (1954) who considered aerial smoothing of one- 
dimensional brightness distributions ; i.e. 


fale)=[ a(n’ x) f(x’) da’ 
=fal—@—2')] Taide cae 
The former expression is known as the unnormalized cross-correlation 
function of a(x) and f;(x), the latter as the ‘ convolution ’ or ‘ Faltung ’ of 
a(—2) and f,(x). The convolution may be written as 
fs(x)=a(—a')*fi(0'). 
The observations may be said tu result in strip scans which are, each, 
the convolution of the reversed + strip-profile and of a line scan of the 
true distribution. 


§3. Tue Fourter TRANSFORM OF STRIP SCANS 
O’Brien (1953) described a method of deriving a two-dimensional 
distribution from the Fourier transform of a number of variously orientated 
strip scans. To use this method here it is necessary first to find an 
expression for the Fourier transform of a strip scan. 
The convolution theorem (cf. Sneddon 1951, pp. 23-24) states that 


plw)*q(e)= | 
where f(€) denotes the Fourier transform of f(z). 
to eqn. (1) for the strip scan and inverting the transformation gives 


ae yea( 2) fc) fs eee ee) 
an is the product of the 


p(é) q(é) exp (—twé) dé, 


ae 


Applying the theorem 


In words, the Fourier transform of a strip sc oe oe 
Fourier transforms of the reversed strip profile and of a line scan. 


: i se of s ical instru- 
+ There is no need to reverse the profile in the case of symmetri 


oe: DF anthers aiseek ees 
ments, such as those normally used in radio astronomy, since there a(-—X)=a(X) 
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Two kinds of aerial systems have been used in the solar applications ; 
one, the variable spacing two-element interferometer used on 60cm 
(O’Brien and Tandberg-Hanssen) and 1-4m (O’Brien) observations of 
the sun, the other, the multiple element, or ‘ grating ’-type, interferometer 
used in 21 cm (Christiansen and Warburton) observations of the sun. 
In the case of the two-element interferometer each observation results 
in a record from which the modulus and the phase of the Fourier com- 
ponent, corresponding to the spacing of the elements, can be obtained. 
In practice the phase has not always been measured. A number of 
observations at different spacings have to be taken in each scanning 
direction to give a set of Fourier components for one strip scan. The 
Fourier transform of each strip scan is then taken to be given by a smooth 
line through the set of points. A strip scan, if required, can be obtained 
by inverse transformation of this. In the case of the multiple element 
interferometer each strip scan is recorded directly in one observation. 
The Fourier transforms of the strip scans have been obtained by numerical 
transformation. 

In both cases the Fourier transforms of variously orientated strip 
scans form the basis for the derivation of a two-dimensional distribution 
from the observations. 


§4. THE DERIVATION OF A DISTRIBUTION FROM STRIP SCANS 


The following theorem in the theory of two-dimensional Fourier 
transforms has been used to derive a two-dimensional distribution, 
g(x, y) say, from the strip-scanning observations. 

Theorem A: A two-dimensional function is obtained from its two- 
dimensional Fourier transform by two-dimensional inverse transformation. 
However, the values of the function along any line through the origin 
may also be obtained by taking the one-dimensional inverse Fourier 
transform of the line scan (in this direction) of the two-dimensional 
Fourier transform. 

Thus, if p(x, y) is the function, then 


wee, 0=5-[- [ |” pénddn |exp(—inee, (a) 
PT oo ces 
where, without loss of generality, the line through the origin along which 
the function is evaluated is taken as the a-axis. 
(Inverse) Theorem B: The values of the two-dimensional Fourier 
transform along any line through the origin may also be obtained by 
taking the one-dimensional Fourier transform of a line scan (in this 


direction) of the two-dimensional function. 
Thus 


mE O=s-) | | vee wy Jexp (mde... (8) 


ond — 0 
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Proof: The relations between a two-dimension 
its two-dimensional Fourier transform P(E, 7) 


2 ] co ioe} 
BE M=s-| | _ peesyexp bilge-+ny)|dedy, 


al function p(a, y) and 
may be written 


or 


ee) 


ple = =| | _ PE n)expl—aeee+yn)|de dy, 


Introduce the co-ordinate system (a’, y’) rotated through an angle @ with 
respect to (v, y). The two are related by 

*=x' cosd—y'sin@, y=a'siné+y'cos6, and dx dy=da’' dy’ ; 
similar relations hold for the spatial ‘ frequencies ’ (€,y) and (€’,7’) 
Values of the two-dimensional function along the w’-axis (that is, along a 
line through the origin of the (7, y) co-ordinates making an angle 6 with 
the w-axis) and in the (2’, y’) co-ordinates are then 


- 00 


/ 1 i at? / / * 
pte sO), == | | p (&', 7’) exp {—i[a’ cos 6(€’ cos 6@—7’ sin 6) 


+2’ sin 6(€’ sin 6-+-n’ cos 0)]}dé’ dy’ 
1 = ie bx J / ¥ ee het A / / 
=x] | Be7') exp (—in'e')de dy 


Nits 
where Se = 
PiE5%9 ples) 


this may be written 
f 1 rs te Tee J , , / Pal aot t fd 
ple’, 0) = 5-| | B'(Esn') dy Jesp (e's ae rT EAS) 
similarly 
we =s-[ [fey ay’ esp cerayae. BY 


The last two expressions are symbolic forms of the theorems. 
We may now enumerate the steps that have been taken in the deriva- 
tion of a two-dimensional distribution from strip-scanning observations : 
(a) Fourier transform each strip scan. 
(6) Plot (a) in polar co-ordinates. : 
(c) Interpolate between the scanning directions to obtain a transform 
contour map. 
(d) Line scan (c) in a number of directions. 
(e) Inversely Fourier transform each line scan. 
(f) Plot (e) in polar co-ordinates and form a contour map of a two- 
dimensional function. 
The two-dimensional function in (f) is the ‘derived distribution * 
g(x, Y). 
The steps (d) to (f) are an application of the above theorem (A). This 
means that the contour map of Fourier transformed strip scans in (c) 1s 
also a graphic representation of the two-dimensional Fourier transform 
of the derived distribution. Symbolically this may be written 


PEGE 0). = te ee os REED) 
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It is this identification of the transformed strip scans with values of the 
Fourier transform of the derived distribution which defines the latter. 
In practice the strip scans of radio brightness over the sun’s disc 
were found to be symmetric about the centre of the disc (i.e. fs(x) was 
an even function). In the case of an even function the Fourier transform 
reduces to the cosine-transform. If a function is anti-symmetric (ie. 
an odd function) the Fourier transform reduces to the sine-transform. 
In the general case, that of an asymmetric function, the Fourier transform 
is complex. So, for instance, the Fourier transform of an asymmetric 


strip scan may be written 
fs(€)=Re{fs(€)} +7 Im{fs(E)}- 
Generally writing the two-dimensional Fourier transform of a two- 
dimensional, real function, p(x, y) say, as 
P(E, n)=Re (pl, n)}+7 Im{plé, 0) } 


the above theorem (A) may be stated in the form 
/ 1 ~ a ew? , / ik, 4él / 
P(e’, 0)= =| | { Re{p (€'11)} dr} 08 (a’€’) dé 
a if . =F Va / J © lay el / 
+f” [ [> mw ea r}an' | sin oe ae’ 


a7 
From this it is apparent that the steps in the derivation of a two-dimen- 
sional distribution from asymmetric strip scans will be : 

(a) Fourier transform each strip scan. 

(6) Plot the real and imaginary parts of (a) separately in polar 
co-ordinates. 

(c) Interpolate between the scanning directions in both plots to obtain 
contour maps of the real and imaginary parts of the Fourier 
transforms of strip scans. 

(d) Line scan both contour maps in a number of directions. 

(e) Inversely cosine-transform the line-scanned real parts, inversely 
sine-transform the line-scanned imaginary parts and add the 
results of the two inverse transformations. 

(f) Plot (e) in polar co-ordinates and form a contour map of a two- 
dimensional function. 

The function in (f) is again the derived distribution g(a, y). 

From the definitive step in the derivation, as expressed in eqn. (3), 

and theorem (A) it follows that 


TAGES he Ne ey ay econ 1) 
The Fourier transform of a strip scan of the true distribution is also 
the Fourier transform of a line scan of the derived distribution. 
This and eqn. (2) give 
G1 (E)=G( =f) irl 5) ce 
This means that, apart from a constant multiplier, the Fourier-trans- 
formed line scans of true and derived distributions are equal only if the 
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Fourier transform of the reversed strip-profile is constant over the whole 
range of the Fourier transform of any line scan of the true distribution. 
Clearly, the same condition applies to identity between true and derived 
distributions. 

The identity condition may be described as requiring ‘ complete 
resolution * (range of Fourier transform) and ‘ equal weights of all Fourier 
components ’ (constant Fourier transform) from the observing strip 
instrument. 

Of the two requirements that of ‘complete resolution’ is the more 
stringent. 

‘ Unequal weights’ of the Fourier components in any strip scan can, 
in principle, be restored to equality from a knowledge of the Fourier 
transform of the strip profile (cf. Bracewell and Roberts 1954). 

In the case of ‘incomplete resolution ’ the higher Fourier components 
in line scans of the true distribution are not ‘seen’, and therefore not 
recorded, by the strip instrument. The missing information cannot be 
restored unambiguously in the reduction of the observations. 

The consequences of incomplete resolution are here explicit as far as 
the difference between transformed line-scans of true and derived distri- 
butions (cf. eqn. (4)). How this instrumental limitation reflects in the 
derived distribution itself, after the remaining steps in the derivation, 
will be discussed later. 


$5. THe MEANING OF THE DERIVED DISTRIBUTION 
It remains to determine the meaning of the derived distribution when 
the latter is not the true distribution. 
For this we invoke a hypothetical instrument of two-dimensional 
power response A(X, Y), say. The hypothetical instrument is defined 
to be that instrument which would record directly any point in the 
derived distribution if it were pointed at the corresponding position in the 
true distribution. 
Then a point in the derived distribution may be represented by 
gla, y)=|fAle—a, y'—y) f(a’, y') de’ dy’... + (8) 
We now make use of eqn. (4) which relates the Fourier transforms of 
‘line scans of true and derived distributions and of the strip profile. 
Inverse transformation leads to 
g,(x)=| ae’ —2) fr(2') Ch emma ag ce pert tal C2) 
In words, line scanning the derived distribution is equivalent to strip 
scanning the true distribution along the same scanning direction. 
This may also be written as 


fae, y) dy=J Jae’ —a) f (@’, y') do’ dy’. Re aia A) 


Substituting from (5) in (6’) gives hn Me 
4) [| 4@'—«, y'—y)f (a! y') dae'dy'dy= | fale! —x) f(x’, y') da'dy’. (7) 
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This is satisfied if 
| A(a’—a, y’—y) dy=a(x'—x) 


or, in terms of the instrument co-ordinates, if 
a(X)=| A(X, VY): dYAgo@ tas panes ea 


The hypothetical, ‘equivalent ’ instrument has a circular beam ; its 
two-dimensional power response A(X, Y), is such that a line scan of this 
along any diameter is the same as the one-dimensional strip-profile a(X), 
of the observing instrument. 

Equation (8) may be re-written 


© A(R)RdR : 
a(X)=2| axa: of Oa Oe Bo oo (8’) 


where A(R) is the radial-power response of the equivalent instrument 
and the radius R, is measured from the centre of the beam. This can be 
transposed into a form of Abel’s integral equation. The solution of the 
integral equation (cf. Bocher 1926, pp. 8-9) is 


Le a(X) dx 
is ay (ey 


Alternatively, the integral eqn. (8’) may be solved for A(R) by an 
application of the above theorems on Fourier transforms. By theorem 
(B) (in the direction function to transform) and eqns. (8) or (8’) the values 
of the two-dimensional Fourier transform of the circular beam along any 
diameter are those of the Fourier transform a(€), of the strip profile. 
The two-dimensional Fourier transform of the circular beam is thus a 
radially symmetrical form G(p) say, of a(é). Again by theorem (A) 
(in the direction from transform to function) the values of the radial 
power response A(R) along any diameter are obtained by inverse trans- 
formation of a line scan (along any diameter) of the circular transform 
ap). 

A point in the derived distribution may then be said to be the response 
of a circular-beam, * equivalent ’ instrument centred on the corresponding 
point of the true distribution. The equivalent and the observing instru- 
ments are related in such a way that a line scan of the circular power 
response of the equivalent instrument along any diameter results in the 
one dimensional strip-profile of the observing instrument. 


A(R)=— 


Te 


$6. EXAMPLES OF EQUIVALENT INSTRUMENTS 


Two examples may serve as illustration: they are the observing 
instruments and their equivalents used in the radio studies of the sun 
described above. 

Let us consider first the variable-spacing two-element interferometer 
of maximum spacing / and used for observations at a wavelength A, 
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The strip profile, normalized so that sone A(6) d6=1, where @ is the angular 


displacement, may be written 
21 sin X 
te. 6 - 
aX)=> OH, 
where X=(I/A)270. The Fourier eer of the strip profile 


= 2nl 
a(é) = — for €<1 


=0 for € >1. 
Fig. 1 
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The power response of strip instruments and their circular equivalents. 
~----------- strip profile, a(X), of observing instrument, 
radial power response, A(f) of equivalent 
circular power response, R A(R) : instrument. 
(a) The variable-spacing two-element interferometer of maximum 


spacing / used at a wavelength A. 
(6) The multiple-element interferometer of overall length / used at a 


wavelength 4. 


The cut-off at €=1 in the €—‘spectrum’ corresponds to a cut-off 
‘frequency ’ of J/\ in the angular ‘spectrum’ of the instrument. Line 
scanning a radially symmetrical form a(p), of the above transform gives 
the Fourier transform A( p), of the radial power response of the equivalent 


instrument. Thus 


a A47l 
A(p) == V(1—p?). 


Tnverse transformation leads to the radial power response of the equivalent 


instrument 


It should be noted that the response of a circular beam, whose radial 
power response is given by A(R), to a true distribution f(R, ®) say, in 
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polar co-ordinates around the point on which the beam is centred is 
given by on 
[R A(R) il (RB, ®) io | dR. 
0 


The term R A(R) will be referred to as the circular power response. In 
the case of an extended distribution this term will result in increasingly 
enhanced side-lobe effects with increasing distance from the beam’s 
centre. This is illustrated in fig. 1, part (a) of which shows the strip 
profile a(X), the ‘equivalent’ radial power response A(R), and the 
‘ equivalent ’ circular power response R A(R), for the instrument discussed 
above. 
Fig. 2 
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An isometric projection of the power response of the multiple-element inter- 
ferometer (a) and its circular equivalent (6). 


We consider secondly the multiple-element interferometer of overall 
length / used at a wavelength A. The strip profile, normalized and in 
the previous notation, may be written 


__ b sin?(X/2) 
U4) =>" poe 
The Fourier transform of the strip profile 
= 2a 
a(gj=—-(I-é) for <1 
=0 fore >1,; 


The cut-off at €=1 and the corresponding cut-off ‘frequency’ J/A are 
the same as in the first example. A line scan of a radially symmetrical 
form of the above transform again leads to the transform of the ‘ equiv- 
alent ’ radial power response. In the present case 


= 2Qr1 


A(p) = + {vV/(1—p?)—2? cosh-*(1/p)}. 
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The inverse transformation yielding the radial power response A(R) 

of the equivalent instrument was done numerically. The result, together: 

with the circular power response R A(R), and the strip profile of the 

aa instrument, is illustrated in fig. 1 (b) and more graphically in. 
g. 2. 

As may be seen from fig. 1 the main lobes of the strip profile and of the 
‘equivalent ’ radial power response are similar ; the greater difference 
between the main lobes in the case of the two-element interferometer is 
due to the more pronounced side-lobe structure of this observing instru- 
ment. The side lobes of the equivalent instrument, alternately positive 
and negative in both cases, are smaller than those of the observing 
instruments. 

This then means that the present method of observing leads to a 
derived distribution which could also be obtained directly by a circular- 
beam, ‘ equivalent ’ instrument whose resolution tends to be lower, and 
whose response to distant parts of the true distribution tends to be greater, 
than that of the observing instrument. 


§ 7. CONCLUSION 

The most direct way of measuring a surface distribution is by two- 
dimensional scanning with a ‘spot’ instrument. Practical considera- 
tions seem to make it necessary at times to carry out such measurements 
by the more indirect method of one-dimensional scanning with a ‘ strip ’ 
instrument and subsequently deriving a two-dimensional distribution 
from a number of such strip scans taken over a wide range of directions. 
Tf, in such cases, the ‘ true ’ and ‘ derived ’ distributions are to be identical 
the strip instrument must be capable of ‘complete resolution’ and 
‘equal weights ’ must be attached to all observed Fourier components. 

In the idealized case of infinite resolution both requirements are fulfilled, 
whatever the true distribution. It should be noted, however, that in 
any particular case a finite resolution can also be complete, that is, it too 
can give an exact answer. This occurs when there are no Fourier 
components in any line scan of the true distribution which are higher 
than the highest that can be ‘seen’ by the observing instrument. 
Unfortunately the absence of such ‘ invisibly high ’ Fourier components 
cannot be inferred with any certainty from the observations. Similarly, 
if there are invisibly high Fourier components in the true distribution, 
they are filtered out in the observations and cannot be restored in the 
subsequent analysis. On the other hand, unequal weights attached to 
observed Fourier components can, in principle, be restored to equality 
in the reduction of the observation (cf. Bracewell and Roberts 1954). 
It is clear therefore that if resolution is complete the derived distribution 
can be identical with the true distribution, subject only to experimental 
errors and their possible enhancement in a weight-restoring process. — 

In the case of incomplete resolution the derived distribution is a 
smoothed and distorted version of the true distribution. This is partly 
due to sheer lack of resolution associated with the finite width of the 
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main beam but also to considerable side-lobe effects when the observa- 
tions are carried out with such ‘ multiple-strip ’ observing instruments’ 
as, for instance, the interferometers used in 21cm, 60cm and 14m 
radio surveys of the sun (see figs. 1 and 2(a)). Unlike the case of an 
incompletely resolving spot, the limitations in the derived distribution due 
to incomplete resolution of the strip are not apparent. At the same time 
it is necessary that these limitations should be known so that valid 
inferences may be drawn from derived distributions. 

It is shown here that the derived distribution could also be obtained 
directly by two-dimensional scanning of the true distribution with a 
hypothetical spot instrument. The circular beam of this ‘equivalent ’ 
instrument is found to be such that a line scan of its power response 
along any diameter is the same as the strip profile of the observing 
instrument. Examples of observing and equivalent instruments are 
illustrated in figs. 1 and 2 for the two interferometers used in radio 
studies of the sun. It should be noted that the side-lobe structure of 
the equivalent to the variable-spacing two-element interferometer 
(which attaches equal weights to all observed Fourier components) is 
much more pronounced than that of the equivalent to the multiple- 
element, or ‘ grating ’-type, interferometer (where the weights of Fourier 
components decrease gradually towards the high frequency cut-off). 
This means that when resolution is incomplete—that is, probably in all 
radioastronomy applications so far—a gradual decrease in the weights 
of observable Fourier components will tend to result in less distortion 
than would constant weights up to the same cut-off. 

Generally, if resolution is incomplete, the derived distribution is not the 
true distribution. If resolution is complete, but the instrument does not 
per se attach equal weights to different Fourier components, these weights 
could be restored to constancy in the reduction of the observations. If 
resolution is incomplete, but the instrument attaches equal weights to 
all Fourier components, these weights could, with advantage, be gradually 
reduced towards the cut-off in the Fourier spectrum of the observing 
instrument's power response. 
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The Nature of Persistent Slip Bands in Fatigued Copper} 


By D. 8. Kemstzy 
Department of Supply, Aeronautical Research Laboratories, Melbourne 


[Received May 22, 1956] 


WabsworTH AND THOMPSON (1954), and Thompson e¢ al. (1956) have 
reported the presence of ‘ persistent slip bands ’ in annealed polyerystal- 
Ime and single crystal specimens of high-conductivity copper tested. 
at constant cyclic stress in push-pull. These bands were observed when a 
test was interrupted before failure, and the specimen electrolytically 
polished. Most of the slip bands produced by the cyclic stress were: 
removed, but some persisted, and even appeared to be made more 
prominent by polishing. These persistent markings were approximately 
one grain diameter deep, i.e. confined to the surface layer of crystals. 
As the test was continued to failure, with intermediate polishes, the same 
persistent slip bands remained, some new ones appeared, and unmistakable 
fatigue cracks resulted when certain persistent bands spread into neigh- 
bouring crystals. The conclusion from this work was that the persistent. 
bands were incipient cracks, and were characteristic of fatigue deformation. 
in copper. 

Some evidence of the nature of persistent slip bands has recently been. 
obtained during metallographic work on rotating cantilever fatigue speci- 
mens of annealed high conductivity copper. These specimens were, 
fractured at several stress levels (from +10 000 p.s.i. to +25 000 p.s.i.). 
and two frequencies (21 c.p.m. and 6000 c.p.m.), giving specimen lives 
ranging from 3-6 x 104 to 3-1 10° cycles. The low-stress conditions used. 
by Thompson ¢¢ al. resulted in fatigue lives near the top of this range. 

Following Thompson, these fractured specimens were electrolytically 
polished in orthophosphoric acid solution to remove slip bands produced. 
by the cyclic stress, but in no case did any slip bands persist, although the 
depth of polish was only approximately 4% of the grain diameter. This 
result, anomalous in the light of Thompson’s findings, was considered as 
possibly arising from differences in testing technique. Such differences 
were (i) type of stress used (rotating cantilever against push-pull) ; 
(ii) frequency of testing (21 ¢.p.m. and 6000 c.p.m. against 60 000 Cup tase 
and (iii) the stage at which electrolytic polishing was carried out (at 
failure against half the life or less). A check was initially made on the 
last point, in that a specimen was tested at +10 000 p.8.1, and 
6000 c.p.m. for approximately 10% of the life at this stress, 1.€. for 
3-7 x 10 cycles, and then electrolytically polished. Persistent slip bands 
were clearly visible. Thus we have the situation that persistent slip: 
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bands were observed, after electrolytic polishing in a specimen cycled to 
10%, of its life, but were absent in a specimen cycled direct to fracture. 
Furthermore the type of stress and the testing frequency appear to be 
unimportant in this connection. 

The specimen in which persistent slip bands had been observed was 
next etched in dilute acid ferric chloride solution, which had been shown 
(Kemsley 1956) to reveal fatigue deformation markings (striations) both 
on the surface and in the interior of copper specimens cycled at low 
stresses (in the region of +12 000 p.s.i.). It was found that the persistent 
slip bands were clearly associated with certain of the striations (see fig. I, 
Plate). However, a similar specimen when cycled to fracture under the 
same conditions but without intermediate electrolytic polishing showed no 
persistent slip bands, although the striations were much more numerous 
(see fig. 2, Plate). 

Another specimen was tested at +25 000 p.s.i. and 6000 c.p.m., and 
was electrolytically polished and then etched at 10% of its life (ie. at 
3-6 x 108 cycles) and also at fracture. Neither persistent slip bands nor 
striations were observed at either stage. 

Thus, persistent slip bands were only found when a low-stress long-life 
specimen was electrolytically polished at a relatively early stage of the 
test. They were not visible in a similar low-stress specimen run direct to 
failure, nor in a high-stress specimen either at 10° of the life or after 
complete fracture. They therefore do not seem to be truly characteristic 
of fatigue. These results suggest that ‘persistent bands’ are produced 
by the rapid attack, during electrolytic polishing, of certain striations 
formed early in the fatigue life, resulting in the production of a groove. 
The reason why some striations behave in this manner soon after their 
formation but not at fracture, is unknown. Fatigue cracks have been 
observed to lie along certain striations in fractured low-stress specimens 
(Kemsley 1956), but whether the striations involved would have produced 
a persistent slip band early in the fatigue life is not certain. Crack forma- 
tion from persistent slip bands as observed by Thompson e¢ ai. (1956) may 
only be due to the stress concentrating action of the grooves. 

A more detailed account of the nature of striations, and the variation in 
microstructure of fractured specimens with stress and frequency, will be 
published shortly. 
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Angle Distribution by Pair Production in Photographic Emulsions} 


By J. P. Roatsvie 
Fysisk Institutt, University of Oslo, Norway ¢ 


[Received June 20, 1956: and in revised form August 21, 1956] 


Ilford G-5 nuclear photographic plates were exposed at the 30 Mev 
betatron at the Norwegian Radium Hospital in Oslo. The plates were 
scanned for electron-pairs, and the energy of each pair was calculated by 
the multiple scattering method. The energy spectrum for the gamma- 
rays thus found is given in a previous paper by Hisdal and Roalsvig (1955). 
At the same time some angles in the pair production were measured, their 
frequency distributions are given in this letter. 

In fig. 1 is shown the measured distribution for the angle ¢) between 
the photon direction and the direction of any one of the two pair-electrons. 


Fig. | 
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The number of angles %¢p versus dp . Pp is the angle between photons and 
electrons. 


A theoretical distribution for 4p for mono-energetic photons is given 
A 1 moc? 
by Bethe (1934). This has a maximum at dp (radians)= V3 = where 
E is the mean energy of the electrons. With E=6 mev (see Hisdal and 
Roalsvig 1955), this maximum should occur at dp~3°. No absolute 
maximum at this value was found when using the whole gamma-spectrum 
from the betatron. 
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In fig. 2 is shown the determined variations of ¢p with the energy of the 
L 
electron £. The stripped line is given by ¢p (degrees) = 20-5 E(uev) or 


op (radians) = = “ This shows that ¢p is of the order given by Bethe 
V2 # 


(1934). Fig. 2 
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The average angle dp pr. 1/# interval of 0°025 (Mev)-1. 


The experimentally determined distribution for the angle %p, between 
the two pair-electrons is shown in fig. 3. This follows the form predicted 
by Groshev (1940), but is in contradiction to the experimental results of 
Voyvodick and Pickup (1952) and King (1950). 


Fig. 3 
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The number of angles Np versus pp . pp is the angle between the two pair 
electrons. 


In fig. 4 is given jp as a function of the pair-energy, in intervals of 5 Mev 
(circles). On the same figure is also shown the values found by McDiarmid 
(1953) (crosses). The agreement is fairly good for medium energies. 
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A theory involving the angle ip is proposed by Borsellino (1953). He 
derives a theoretical distribution for the value Q=hv)?—Py?|1?, where 
hv is the energy of the photon and Py is the momentum given to the 
nucleus, expressed in energy units (equal to the real momentum multiplied 
by the velocity of light). The value Q thus represents the total pair- 
energy in the centre of mass system for the two electrons. Borsellino 
derives the probability function for Q : 


ee 
P(Q)Q=40 G1 nee ae CL) 
~2 4 


= € : : ; 
where O— asp oad: and F is a function of hy and Q, the expression for 
>t) 9,76 


F is given in the above paper. The Q-distribution that will correspond 
to our energy-spectrum is given in fig. 5 in arbitrary units as the drawn 
line. 


Fig. 4 
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The average angle yp pr. pair-energy interval of 5 Mev ( circles). Former values 
found by McDiarmid (crosses). 


Now for high energies with #, and B_> me, HE, and H_ is the total 
energy of the positron and negatron respectively, one has : 


Q?= (v)?—Pp’= (H,+H#_)?— (2erPa) 


By aL =) cos pp+2H,H_(i—cos wp) » (2) 
Te cs 


+H } E_iy?. 


=2m,2c4*-+m,7c* ( 


mrc*(hv)? 
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The Q values were calculated from eqn. (2) for all the electron pairs, and 
this experimentally determined Q distribution is also shown on fig. 5 
(histogram). The two distributions are normalized for @Q/2mc?<3. 
We see that the conformity of experiment with theory is tolerably good, 
the experimental distribution having somewhat too many small Q values. 
A similar result is also obtained by Baroni et al. (1953) and by Hinterman 


(1954 a, b). 
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Theoretical and experimental distribution for Q. normalized for Q@/2m gc? <3. 


Fig. 6 


ceare 


Vv. 
Theoretical and experimental distribution for a=p/, normalized for «<3. 


Another application of Borsellino’s Q-distribution may be obtained as 
follows. If we put: 
heme see ip 
You LE 5 Je Yo ogee ee) |G . (3) 


eqn. (2) can be written : ; 
(P= EB _(¢?+ pp") =(4a(1—a)) (+ in) 

0 

=(4a(1—a))-4(1-+-22), 
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By substituting (3) into (1) we get : 


P(x) 
—_ dw==16a(l—a) Fa dxj(ite*)?, .°. . « . (4) 
In the special case with a=0-5, BUapee st Q?=1+-2?, and 
@ 
Shiai / 9 go 5 dx. ee ee ert 


ee: a?) 
This distribution for x is drawn on fig. 6 in arbitrary units. 

To find the corresponding experimental distribution, one should take 
into account only the pairs where a=0-5. In practice no such pairs are 
found. However, for 0:25<a<0-75 the probability function for x will 
not vary appreciably, as shown by Borsellino, and all electron-pairs with 
a-values within this range were used. This experimental distribution 
for x is also shown on fig. 6 (histogram). The experimental and theo- 
retical distributions are normalized for z<3. We see that experimentally 
there are too many small a-values. Baroni et al. (1953) have also arrived 
at a similar result. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


An Investigation of Neutron Groups from the Reaction ‘°B(d, n)"'C 
at 7-0 Mev Deuteron Energy; 


By A. Grave and B. TRuMPY 
Department of Physics, University of Bergen, Norway 


[Received June 11, 1956] 


SYNOPSIS 
Energy spectra and angular distributions of the neutrons from the 
reaction !B(d, n)11C have been measured at 7-00 7 + 0-01 Mev bombarding 
energy using the photographic plate technique. Levels in “4C were 
found at 8-5, 9-0, 10-0, 10-5 and 10-85 Mev excitation energy. 


§ 1. INTRODUCTION 

In previous measurements made in this laboratory the reaction B(d, n)1!C 
has been investigated at 1-0 Mev deuteron energy (Graue 1955, 1956) and 
angular distributions were obtained for the ground state neutrons and 
the three first neutron groups. No angular distribution measurements 
have yet been made at higher deuteron energy. At 3-64 Mev deuteron 
energy Johnson (1952) has measured the energy spectra of the neutrons 
at 0° and 80°, finding a number of neutron groups corresponding to excited 
states in 14C up to 9 Mev. 


§ 2. EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 

The deuterons were accelerated in the 8 Mev Van de Graaff generator 
at M.I.T., Mass., U.S.A. A?°B target on tantalum backing was used. The 
target thickness was 200 wg/em?. The neutrons were detected in 400 u 
Ilford C2 Nuclear Research Plates placed at 0°, 20°, 60° and 90° around the 
target. The distance between target and the scanned areas was 11 cm. 
The total deuteron charge on the target was 200 wc. The energies of the 
neutrons were determined by measurements of their recoil protons in the 
nuclear emulsions. An improved photographic method described by 
Gibson (1953) was used, thus simplifying the measurements and 
calculations. 


§ 3. NEUTRON SPECTRA 


Because of the short exposure, only a few tracks were found in the 
neutron groups corresponding to levels in 'C up to 8 Mev. In the spectra 
observed, however, we found five higher levels in “C at 8-5, 9-0, 10-0, 
10-5 and 10-85 Mev excitation energy. The last three levels could not be 
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reached by Johnson because of the lower deuteron energy used by him 
A broad level in 11C at 10-0 mev has previously been observed by measure- 
ments of resonances in the !B(p, «)?Be reaction by Brown et al. (1951) 

Our 20° spectrum is shown in fig. 1. The levels in 0 at 10-0 and 
10:5 Mev are only resolved in the 0° spectrum. 


Fig. 1 
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20° neutron spectrum from the 1°B(d,n)"4C reaction. 


§ 4. AnauLAR DISTRIBUTION OF THE NEUTRONS 


The angular distribution of the neutrons corresponding to the 8-5 Mev 
excited state in 11C is shown in fig. 2. The experimental points are fitted 
with a pure /=0 stripping curve. This curve was calculated by means of 
a formula from the non-coulomb stripping theory by Friedman and 
Toboeman (1953). The formula has been rearranged in a form con- 
venient for numerical calculations (Enge and Graue 1955). The nuclear 
radius of the target nucleus used in the calculations was R= 0-43 x 10~ cm, 
which was computed from the expression k= (0-17-+-0-122 A 118) SL 0- em: 

Since the ground state of 1B has spin 3 and even parity, the 8:5 Mev 
excited state of 11C must have even parity and spin § or $. 
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THE title of this new journal indicates its scope, which is now a major part of 
physics and chemistry. The first number contains both theoretical and 
experimental papers, the emphasis being ‘ fundamental ’ rather than ‘ applied ’. 
The aim is to make it international, and the list of Editors and Advisors stretches 
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Ty 1930 H. A. Kramers invented a simple technique for dealing with spinors 
and their transformation under the rotation group. Dr. Brinkman presents. 
the details of this ingenious method and shows how it can readily be applied to. 
many-electron atomic problems. It is an excellent introduction to spinors. 
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TxE book starts with a thorough discussion of the relativistic theory of element- 
ary particles ; the theory for spins 0, 4, 1, 3 is given in detail. The chapters 
on quantum theory cover the same wide range of fields: in addition the 
powerful techniques developed in the last decade, and the renormalization 
theory are given in a careful treatment. This book should be of value to 
research workers wishing to learn the modern theory in its most general form. 
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Rotating cantilever specimen run for approximately 10% of its life (i.e. for 
3-7 x 108 cycles) at +10 000 p.s.i. and 6000 ¢.p.m., then electrolytically 
polished and etched with dilute acid ferric chloride. Showing association 
of persistent slip bands with certain striations. x 150. 


Similar specimen as in fig. 1, but run directly to failure without interruption. 
Numerous striations, but no persistent slip bands, are visible after 
electrolytic polishing and etching. x 150 


